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LANSFORD W. HASTINGS AND THE DISCOVERY 
OF THE OLD MORMON TRAIL 


LELAND H. CREER 
I 


HE decade of the Forties was pre-eminently the epoch of American expansion. 

The enthusiastic reports of missionaries who had gone to Oregon during the 
Thirties, the acquisition of California, New Mexico and Utah territories through 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the settlement of the vexed Oregon Question on 
the line of the 49th parallel, the organization of the Mexican Cession through the 
Compromise of 1850, and above all the dramatic discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill 
race in 1848—all these, stimulated anew the migration of home seekers to Oregon 
and California. This spirit was exemplified in the popular phrases “Manifest 
Destiny” and “Fifty-four Forty or Fight,” political slogans used to good advantage 
during this period by ambitious office seekers. “Oregon fever” became contagious; 
it infected all classes. It was not only a spontaneous, enthusiastic revival of the 
spirit of westward expansion, but also an idealistic type of propaganda which as- 
sociated with this movement, an impassioned patriotic motive. This attitude of 
mind is well expressed by one, a Mr. Penn from Missouri, who explains his decision 
to go to Oregon in this way: “I look upon the colonization of Oregon as a noble 
enterprize. I think a good man could not do a more acceptable service to him- 


self, his country, and the cause of humanity, than to assist and aid in the settle- 
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ment of that country. 

Several of the California emigrants, instead of following the regular route by 
way of Fort Bridger, Soda Springs and thence around the northern shore of the 
Great Salt Lake to the Humboldt, diverted southward from Soda Springs, and 
attempted to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert, either by skirting the northern 
shore of the lake to the south of the regularly traveled California Trail, or by 
striking directly westward from the southern edge of this body of water. 

The latter route, known later as the Hastings Cut-off, was first popularized by 
one Lansford W. Hastings, a young lawyer from Mount Vernon, Ohio, who first 
traversed it in the spring of 1846. Hastings had first come west in 1842, enroute 
to Oregon with Dr. Elijah White’s party of emigrants. He was a very ambitious 
young man, and although only twenty-one years of age, had replaced Dr. White 
as captain, soon after the expedition had left Independence, Missouri. He also 
kept a careful record, later published as The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and 
California, in which he not only noted the fauna, flora and topography of the 
country traversed by the Oregon Trail but also designated the most suitable 
campsites and compiled other useful bits of information such as data concerning 





1. Letter of Penn, dated Weston, Missouri, March 18, 1843, published in the St. Louis 
Register, March 23, 1843, and cited by Melvin C. Jacobs in his Winning Oregon, foot- 


note 5, p. 39. 
175 
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water and forage facilities, of great value to travelers who followed later over the 
trail. Wintering in Oregon, many of the emigrants became dissatisfied, and in the 
spring of 1843, Hastings led a party of them to California. 

Hastings found conditions in California so unsettled politically that it appeared 
likely that revolution aiming at the establishment of a California Republic was 
likely to emerge at any opportune moment. Notorious neglect by Mexican officials, 
the constant clamor for autonomy by foreign populations within the province who 
chaffed at this inefficiency, and the recognized disparity of distances which ren- 
dered communications with so distant a country as Mexico impracticable if not 
impossible—all were factors which precipitated revolutionary unrest. Several 
Americans who had received Mexican land grants such as the aggressive but tact- 
less Isaac C. Graham,? were actively associated with the movement. A revolution 
had actually taken place in 1836 and another was to occur in 1844. In 1836, the 
Californians succeeded in forcing the appointment of one Alvarado, Inspector of 
Customs at Monterey, and leader of the autonomists, at the expense of the Mexi- 
can appointee, Gutierrez, who was driven out of the province. “The idea of inde- 
pendence, it is true, received only superficial support from Castro and Alvarado; 
but it had great attraction for Graham and his followers. The plan never went 
further than a declaration of independence, the preparation of a lone-star flag, 
and vague proposals on the part of Americans to repeat in California what 
Houston’s forces had just accomplished in Texas.” For six years thereafter, Cali- 
fornians were left free to nominate their own governors, but when in 1842 Santa 
Ana resorted to the old practice of sending governors direct from Mexico and sent 
out Micheltorena for that purpose, revolution again flared forth in 1844.* 


Under such confused conditions, it was natural for the ever-alert and politically 
ambitious Hastings to conclude that the founding of a California Republic was 
certain of immediate realization. Knowing also of the military weakness of the 
Mexican government within the province and of the evident unpopularity of 





2. Isaac C. Graham had come to California from Tennessee. Like other aggressive foreigners 
he had little regard for the dignity of California law and probably less respect for those 
who administered it. He supported the Alvarado revolution in 1836 but afterwards, 
probably because of his domineering attitude, was openly snubbed by Alvarado. This 
produced the irreparable rift between them and occasioned the celebrated Graham 
Affair which almost resulted in an international crisis. The notorious incident follows: 
one night when Graham was asleep, he and 100 other foreigners were unceremoniously 
seized and carried off to jail. After a farcical trial, about forty of these were then placed 
in irons and shipped down the coast to San Blas, brutally and inhumanely treated en- 
route. Upon reaching Tepic they were confined in jails while their case was being dis- 
posed of in Mexico City. Here because of American and British pressure the prisoners 
were released and allowed to return to California. This incident illustrates the political 
unrest in the province of California, the clamor for autonomy particularly by the foreign 
elements of the population, and the general revolutionary spirit which was gradually 
drifting into a demand for independency from Mexico. 

3. Robert Glass Cleland, History of California: The American Period, 156. 

4. From 1844-1846, anarchy in California actually ensued. The government almost ceased to 
function. Says Cleland: “Justice was no longer administered; the finances became ut- 


terly demoralized; and the army such as it was degenerated still further into an un- 
disciplined, unpaid, unequipped rabble.” Cleland, op. cit., 163. 
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Isaac C. Graham and other equally aggressive Americans, it occurred to Hastings 
that if he could return to the States and bring out a large number of settlers, it 
might be possible for them, with himself as leader, to oust the Mexicans and hold 
the territory for themselves. The more he thought about it, the more plausible it 
sounded. President of the Republic of California!® With this idea in mind, he 
returned to the States in 1844. Enroute he stopped at Texas to confer with success- 
ful revolutionary leaders of that recently founded Lone Star Republic. 

As the first step in the evolution of the plan of establishing a California Re- 
public, Hastings prepared his famous Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California, 
which was published at Cincinnati in 1845. This book was deliberately planned to 
promote settlement in the West and particularly in California, and as such is an 
excellent example of boom advertising. It extols the merits of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, howbeit with many exaggerations and inaccuracies. The following is 
typical: 


The foregoing will enable us to form very correct conclusions in reference to the present and 
future commerce of the infant country [California], the former of which, considering the new- 
ness of the country and the sparseness of the population, is scarcely equalled, and if the 
present may be considered as a prelude to the future, the latter is destined in a very few 
years to exceed by far that of any other country of the same extent and population in any 
portion of the [globe] . . . . In my opinion, there is no country in the known world, possessing 
a [region] so fertile and productive, with such varied and inexhaustible resources, and a 
climate of such mildness, uniformity and salubrity; nor is there a country, in my opinion, 
now known, which is so eminently calculated, by nature itself, in all respects, to promote the 
unbounded happiness and prosperity of civilized and enlightened man.5@ 


And in a prophetic vein, Hastings adds: 


In view of their increasing population, accumulating wealth, and growing prosperity, I 
cannot but believe that the time is not far distant, when those wild forests, tractless plains, 
untrodden valleys, and unbounded ocean, will present one grand scene of continuous im- 
provements, universal enterprize, and unparalleled commerce; when those vast forests shall 
have disappeared before the hardy pioneer; those extensive plains shall abound with in- 
numerable herds of domestic animals; those fertile valleys shall groan under the immense 
weight of their abundant products; when those numerous rivers shall team with countless 
steamboats, steamships, ships, barques and brigs; when the entire country, will be every- 
where intersected with turnpike roads, railroads and canals; and when all the vastly numer- 
ous and rich resources, of that now almost unknown region, will be fully and advantageously 
developed . . . And in fine, we are also led to contemplate the time, as fast approaching, 
when the supreme darkness of ignorance, superstition and despotism which now so entirely 
pervade many portions of those remote regions, will have fled forever before the march of 
civilization and the blazing light of civil and religious liberty; when genuine republicanism 
and unsophisticated democracy shall be reared up and tower aloft, even upon the now wild 
shores of the Pacific, where they shall ever stand forth as enduring monuments to the ever 
increasing wisdom of man, and the infinite kindness and protection of an all-wise and over- 
ruling Providence.® 





5. John Bidwell, California pioneer, confirms this statement. See his article on “Fremont in 
California,” Century Magazine, XIX, 519. 

5a. Lansford W. Hastings, The Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California, 133. The copy 
of the Guide carried by the Donner Party is now in the Bancroft Library, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

6. Ibid., 151-152. 
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Referring to the route to California, Hastings wrote: 


Those who go to California, travel from Fort Hall west southwest about fifteen days to the 
northern pass in the California mountains, thence seven days to the Bay of San Francisco. 
The California route from Fort Hall to the Sacramento lies through alternate plains, prairies 
and valleys, and over hills and lofty mountains. The Indians are entirely inoffensive. Wagons 
can be as readily taken from Fort Hall to the Bay of San Francisco as they can from the 
States to Fort Hall; and in fact the latter route is found much more eligible for a wagon-way 
than the former. The most direct route would be to leave the Oregon route about two 
hundred miles east of Fort Hall; thence bearing west southwest to the Salt Lake; and thence 
continuing down to the Bay of San Francisco by the route just described.” 


Thus did the ambitious but reckless Hastings refer to the dangerous and in- 
hospitable cut-off, around the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, a scorching 
salt desert trail, which for nearly one hundred miles was entirely devoid of forage 
and water, and this at a time (1845) when Fremont had not yet traversed it, 
and about which Hastings himself had no knowledge whatsoever. 


II 


After the publication of his guide, Hastings left for California with a company 
of ten men, mounted on horses. Traveling fast and furiously, for the party had left 
Independence late in August 1845, the intrepid adventurer and his companions 
succeeded in reaching Fort Sutter on Christmas Day. “Ordinarily snow fell on the 
Sierras in October, but they were lucky—so lucky that Captain Sutter declared 
that if they had been one day later they would have been caught in the snow and 
died in the mountains.”® 

While in the East in 1845, Hastings had interviewed hundreds of persons who 
had promised to emigrate to California the coming spring. Accordingly, in April 
1846, he left Fort Sutter for the east in order to direct these prospective California 
settlers over his new but untried route around the southern shore of the Great 
Salt Lake. Included in his party were his old friend James M. Hudspeth, two 
noted trappers, James Clyman and Caleb Greenwood, and several dissatisfied 
Californians, all traveling on mules and horses. Going eastward over the regular 
California Trail, the party struck the Humboldt River, which they ascended to its 
intersection with the Fremont Trail.® The latter route led directly across the Great 
Salt Lake Desert, and Hastings at once determined to follow it. The experiences 
of the first trip by Hastings and his party over the treacherous Hastings Cut-off in 
May, 1846, are chronicled in the diary of James Clyman. A few pertinent entries 
are herewith reproduced: 


[May 28] Passed an island of rocks in this great plain [now called Silver Reef] and entered 
the great plain over which we went in a bold trot until dusk when we bivouacked for the 





7. Ibid., 137-138. 
8. Charles Kelly, Salt Desert Trails, 18-19. 

9. Fremont traveled over the route subsequently known as the Hastings Cut-off in 1845. 
Supra, 142-144. 
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night without grass or water and not much was said. In fact, all felt discouraged as we had 
been informed that if we could follow Mr. Fremont’s Trail we would not have more than 
twenty miles without water. In fact this is the most desolate country perhaps on the whole 
globe, there being not one spear of vegetation and of course no kind of animal can subsist, 
and it is not yet ascertained to what extent this immense salt and sand plain can be south 
of where we are now. Our travel today is forty miles. 


[May 29] Made fourteen miles and at length found a small spring of brackish water [in 
Cedar Valley] which did not run more than four rods before it disappeared in the thirsty 
earth. But mean and poor as the water was, we and our animals quenched our burning 
thirst and unpacked for the day after our rapid travel of about twenty hours and thirty 
hours without water. 


[May 30] Long before day was visible a small bird of the mocking bird kind was heard to 
cheer us with his many noted songs. And this is the only singing bird I have heard for the 
last ten days. In fact this desolation affords nothing but lizards and scorpions which move 
like lightening [sic] over the parched earth in all directions as we pass along. The spring we 
camped at tonight is large and deep, sending off a volume of brackish water to moisten the 
. white parched earth.?° 


Such was the salt desert trail recommended by the erratic Hastings as per- 
fectly safe and the shortest and fastest route to California. 


Salt Lake Valley (at the time) was very marshy and grown up with tall grass 
and tules along what is now called the Jordan River, and in making their way 
through the marsh" the party lost Fremont’s Trail and instead of following along 
the foothills of the Wasatch Mountains as Fremont had done, turned directly east- 
ward evidently up Emigration Canyon, and after wandering about for several days, 
they eventually came to East Canyon, up which they followed northward to Weber 
River, which they reached just below Echo Canyon. Clyman was now on familiar 
ground and the party soon reached Fort Bridger. Here Clyman and the other emi- 
grants awaited another company which they expected from the east, while Hast- 
ings and Hudspeth went on to Black’s Fork on Green River‘to meet the emigrant 
wagons coming west. 


Neither James Clyman or Caleb Greenwood, (the latter a former guide of the 
Stevens Party, first to bring wagons across the mountains to California in 1844), 
believed that wagons could be taken safely across Hastings Cut-off. Clyman, who 
met the Donner Party east of South Pass, strongly urged them not to attempt the 
salt desert route. However, Hastings, anxious to get colonists to California as 
quickly as possible in the interests of his proposed California Republic, disregarded 
the advice of Clyman and Greenwood, and sent letters east by a special courier to 
the emigrants then on the road, advising them to take the new Cut-off. This route 
he represented as being three hundred miles shorter than the California Trail by 
way of Fort Hall and as being perfectly safe, with only one dry drive of perhaps 
twenty or thirty miles. But Hastings had crossed the salt desert on horses in ap- 





10. Charles L. Camp, editor, James Clyman, the Adventures of a Trapper and Covered 
Wagon Emigrant as Told in His Own Reminiscences and Diaries, 217-220. 
11. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 45. 
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proximately twenty hours. He failed to realize that oxen drawing heavy wagons 
could make no more than fifteen miles a day and therefore the crossing would 
necessitate almost a week’s time. And instead of a dry drive of only thirty miles, 
the disillusioned Donner Party, heeding Hastings’ advice, were to find the crossing 
waterless for almost seventy-five miles. 


III 


Several relatively small independent trains coming westward in the spring of 
1846 converged together until they reached Fort Bridger. Here three segments of 
the group decided to cross the Great Salt Lake Desert by Hastings Cut-off; the 
others more wisely elected to follow the regular California Trail by way of Fort 
Hall. One of the three divisions was the so-called Russell-’? Bryant’*® party of nine 
who decided to trade their wagons and oxen for mules in order to make better 
time. Led by Hudspeth, the party followed down Weber Canyon into Salt Lake 
Valley.** After crossing the Jordan River, the emigrants traversed Tooele and 
Skull Valleys, and encamped August 1, at the foot of the trail which Fremont had 
taken over Cedar Mountain, on the eastern edge of the Great Salt Lake Desert. 

“Being now ready for the attempt,” says Kelly, “they arose next morning and 
climbed the ridge. Arriving at the summit, Hudspeth pointed out the way they 
were to take, and after advising them to ‘ride like hell,’ returned to Skull Valley 
to explore a route further south. From here on the party was without a guide, and 


the valley was so full of smoke from fires in the mountains, that they could not see 
Pilot Peak on the opposite side.”*® 

Edwin Bryant, chronicler of the party, has left us the following magnificent 
description of that portion of the route across the salt desert from Cedar Moun- 
tain to Pilot Peak. He says in part: 


Here we had a view of the vast desert plain before us, which as far as the eye could pene- 
trate, was of a snowy whiteness, and resembled a scene of wintry frosts and icy desolation. 
Not a shrub or object of any kind rose above the surface for the eye to rest upon. It was a 
scene which exerted mingled emotions of admiration and apprehension . . . . Beyond the 
plain we crossed what appeared to have been the beds of several small lakes, the waters of 
which have evaporated, thickly encrusted with salt, and separated from each other by small 
mound-shaped elevations of a white sand or ashen-earth, so imponderous that it has been 
driven by the action of the winds into these heaps, which are constantly changing their 
positions and their shapes. Our mules waded through these ashy undulations, sometimes 
sinking to their knees, creating a dust that rose above and hung over us like a dense fog. 
The mirage here displayed its wonderful illusions in a perfection and with a magnificence 





12. William L. Russell was a Kentuckian and friend of Henry Clay. He later founded and 
operated the Pony Express as senior partner in the firm of Russell, Majors and 
Waddell. 

13. Edward Bryant describes the experiences of the Russell-Bryant Expedition in his well- 
written book, What I Saw in California or Rocky Mountain Adventures. He was later 
appointed alcalde of San Francisco by Governor Stephen W. Kearney. 

14. The Russell-Bryant Company, traversing the Great Salt Lake Valley, came across Fre- 
mont’s old camp of the previous year on what is now called City Creek, within the 
present limits of Salt Lake City. 

15. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 62. 
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surpassing any presentation of the kind I had previously seen. Lakes, dotted with islands and 
bordered by groves of gently waving timber, whose tranquil and limpid waves reflected their 
sloping banks, and the shady islets in their bosoms, lay spread out before us, inviting us, by 
their illusory temptation to stray from our path and enjoy their cooling shades and refresh- 
ing waters. These fading away as we advanced, beautiful villas, adorned with edifices and 
surrounded by gardens, shaded walls, parks and stately avenues, would succeed them . 

But it is vain to attempt description of these singular and extraordinary phenomena. Neither 
prose nor poetry nor the pencil of the artist can adequately portray their beauties. The 
whole distant view around this point, seemed like the creation of a sublime and gorgeous 
dream, or the effect of enchantment.1¢ 


Being without a guide, the Russell-Bryant party missed Pilot Peak.’’ Instead 
they diverted southward to a lower pass. After crossing the Toano Range of 
mountains, the emigrants traveled northwestward until they reached the Humboldt 
River. Following down this stream and crossing the Sierras beyond, the company 
arrived at Sutter’s Fort, on September 1, 1846. 


A second company, with wagons, led by George W. Harlan** and Samuel C. 
Young,’® and guided by Hastings and Hudspeth, attempted to cross the Great Salt 
Lake Desert over Hastings Cut-off.?° Since this was the first emigrant wagon train 
to follow down Weber Canyon to the present site of Salt Lake City, excerpts from 
the only known report of the journey are herewith presented: 


Few difficulties greater than those heretofore experienced were met with until the divide had 
practically been crossed and the pioneers entered Echo Canyon. Here trouble began. The 
canyon is scarcely wide enough to accommodate the narrow river which traverses it, and 
there was no room for roads between its waters and the abrupt banks. In many places great 
boulders had been rolled by the mountain torrents and lodged together forming an im- 
passible way until drilled and blasted into fragments which could be handled. 


Three such obstacles were encountered, and only about a mile a day was averaged for more 
than a week. The sides of the mountains were covered by a dense growth of willows, never 
penetrated by white man. Three times spurs of the mountains had to be crossed by rigging 
the windlass on top, and lifting the wagons almost bodily. The banks were very steep and 
covered with loose stones, so that a mountain sheep would have been troubled to keep its 
feet, much more an ox team drawing a heavily loaded wagon. On the 11th of August, while 
hoisting a yoke of oxen and a wagon up Weber mountain, the rope broke near the windlass. 
As many men as could surround the wagon were helping all they could by lifting at the 
wheels and sides. The footing was untenable, and before the rope could be tied, the men 
found they must abandon the wagon and oxen to destruction or be dragged to death them- 
selves. The faithful beasts seemed to comprehend the danger, and held their ground for a 
few seconds, and were then hurled over the precipice at least seventy-five feet high in a 
mangled mass with the wagon on the rocks at the bottom of the canyon. 





16. Edward Bryant, What I Saw in California or Rocky Mountain Adventures, passim; re- 
produced in Kelly, Salt Desert Trails, 62-66. 

17. Although the company discovered the Bartleson-Bidwell wagon trail of 1841. 

18. George W. Harlan, formerly of Indiana had come westward directly from Missouri. He 
was accompanied across the plains by his wife and two sons. 

19. Samuel C. Young was from eastern Tennessee. His three sons accompanied him across 
the plains. His particular responsibility was to look after the wagons. 

20. Other members of the Harlan-Young party were John Hargrave, John Spence, Arthur 
Caldwell, John McCutcheon, Joseph Gordon, Jacob Gordon, Duncan Dickerson, W. 

Hoover, Jacob Russ, George McKinstry and Benjamin Buckelew, nearly all with 

families. Buckelew later became editor of the Californian. 
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Finally the mountains were crossed and the band entered Salt Lake Valley. So slow and 
toilsome, to say nothing of the dangers, had the latter part of the journey been, that members 
of the party compared the universal joy and rejoicing to what they supposed would be felt 
when the gates of heaven were opened for their entrance into the realms of eternal bliss. 
Even the cattle seemed to share in the general cheer. A camp was established in the edge 
of the valley, near the Jordan River, and all felt sure that the worst was passed . . . For the 
first time in many weeks, there was music and dancing in the camp. Mrs. Jacob Harlan and 
her sister Minerva, were expert violinists, and the character of music furnished the dancers 
was superb. 





But the rejoicing was tempered by hard and careful work. The rough usage the wagons 
had.received had racked the wagon-boxes until they were as worthless for ferry boats as a 
sieve would be. They all had to be carefully caulked, because the Jordan and other rivers 
were to be crossed. In due time, they were all again in perfect repair, and the Jordan 
River was crossed.?1 


The Harlan-Young party brought the first wagons ever to reach the site of 
Salt Lake City.?? 

We are indebted to Samuel C. Young for an account of the experiences of this 
party over the Great Salt Lake Desert by way of Hastings Cut-off, the first ever 
attempted with wagons. Speaking of the emigrants and their misfortunes over this 
portion of the route, Young says: 



































Hastings made them believe that the desert was but forty miles across. When they arrived 
there (at Skull Valley), they made every possible preparation that the country and their 
circumstances would allow; they filled all their vessels full of water, procured all the grass 
they could take with them, to feed and sustain their stock; and when they had finished 
their preparations, they began their perilous journey in the evening and travelled all night, 
stopping now and then to give their stock a little hay. Morning came at last and such a 
sight! The sun rose in full splendor, reflecting its rays on this vast salt plain, as white as 
snow, and as far as the eye could reach not a thing to be seen, not a spear of grass or a 
drop of water, and the end could not be detected by the eye. . . . The emigrants by this time 
had become very much discouraged. But no time was to be lost, so they started again [after 
travelling till noon], in the midst of the glare of the sun at noon-day, upon this still, vast 
white salt plain. Every mile travelled that eventful afternoon produced its effect; oxen gave 
out and lay down prone to rise no more; others, from extreme thirst, became crazy and 
nothing could be done with them, and finally they would become exhausted and drop down 
dead. From the middle of the evening [afternoon] one disaster after another happened nearly 
every step of the way. Wagons were abandoned; such of the oxen as could travel were 
taken out and driven along; others would give up and lie down, even after the yoke was 
taken off, and neither persuasion nor the whip could make them budge. These misfortunes 
continued and increased during that evening, until it seemed as if all were lost. 


Similar experiences continued for eighteen more long hours until at noon of the 
next day, they reached grass and water at the foot of Pilot Peak. “Some of the 
teams had been left, some as far back as thirty miles,” records Young. “Water and 
grass were hauled back and some of the stock saved and some of the wagons 
brought in. Others were abandoned and it took many a day to collect everything 





21. W. W. Allen and B. R. Avery, California Gold Book; the first Nugget; its Discovery and 
Discoverers, and Some of the Results Proceeding Therefrom, passim; also reproduced 
in J. Cecil Alter, Utah, the Storied Domain, I, 50-51. 

22. William Clayton, Mormon pioneer and journalist of the initial Mormon Expedition into 

the Great Salt Lake Valley, found their trail west of Wasatch Springs in 1847. 
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together and get ready to start again. Here was eighty-two miles of desert these 
emigrants had passed over, instead of forty. Volumes could be written on the 
sufferings of man and beast that occurred during the eighty-two mile march across 
the desolate wastes.” “At last,” concluded Young, “they reached St. Mary’s River 
with the loss of most of their stock, worn out and greatly discouraged—to find that 
the Fort Hall emigrants had passed on three weeks ahead of them, posting notices 
of the fact.”?* 


IV 


Despite the warning of James Clyman, the tragic Donner Party, which had 
started from Independence with the Russell-Bryant Company and who were now 
only a week or ten days behind the Harlan-Young train, determined to cross the 
Great Salt Lake Desert by way of Hastings Cut-off. They were thus the second 
company to attempt this treacherous route with wagons. It comprised eighty-seven 
men, women and children.** 


The company, headed by George and Jacob Donner and James F. Reed, was 
well equipped. Reed had built a very large and comfortable wagon having a 
double deck for sleeping quarters. “It had two side entrances, unlike the ordinary 
prairie schooner, and was equipped with a cook stove and every convenience for 
traveling. It was soon known along the trail as the Pioneer Palace Car.”*° The 
most suitable and best trained oxen were secured with several extra yoke for 
emergencies; also several beef cattle and saddle horses were taken along. And says 
Stookey, “Provisions for the trip were carefully calculated and packed away in the 
large commodious wagons; seeds and implements for use on the farms in the new 
country, clothing in abundance, bolts of colored calicos and flannels. For trade 
with the Indians they carried a host of cheap trinkets, colored glass, looking- 





23. “Samuel C. Young,” in the San Jose Pioneer, November 9, 1878; also reproduced in 
Charles Kelly, Salt Desert Trails, 75-77. Kelly appends this interesting additional bit 
of information about the Great Salt Lake Desert: “Aside from the great beds of solid 
salt, four feet thick, which were not discovered by these early emigrants, the desert con- 
sists chiefly of gray mud to an unknown depth, highly impregnated with salt. The 
moisture which falls here during the winter and early spring is absorbed by this mud. 
When the hot winds of summer blow across these salt flats evaporation sets in, but 
each particle of evaporated water leaves its particle of salt on the surface. Soon a 
crust is formed which retards further evaporation, and the balance of the moisture is 
‘sealed’ in the mud below. Even in the very driest seasons the great part of this desert 
is still soft beneath the crust. The heavy narrow-tired wagons of the emigrants cut 
deeply into this mud, but since the surface is absolutely level, there was no erosion, 
and the ruts were gradually filled with finer sediments deposited by occasional storms, 
leaving the surface perfectly smooth. The old wagon tracks are still plainly visible after 
more than eighty years, as parallel lines of lighter colored sediment.” Ibid., 68-69. 

24. Included among these were the families of George Donner, Jacob Donner, James F. 
Reed, Patrick Breen, William H. Eddy, Frank W. Greaves, Lewis Keseberg, William 
McCutchen and the widow Lavina Murphy. In addition there were Luke Halloran, 
William M. Pike, John Snyder, Charles Stanton, Joseph Reinhardt and Jean Baptiste 
Trubode who traveled unattached and others who went along as teamsters and hired 
hands. Of the eighty-seven in the party, only forty-four arrived safely in California. 
Of the forty-three who succumbed, thirty-six met death by starvation at Donner’s Lake. 

25. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 49. 
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glasses, etc. Finally they carried with them a very considerable quantity of cher- 
ished, expensive fabrics—velvets, silks and laces. Furthermore, liberal sums of 
money for expenses and replenishing supplies were carried in broad buckskin 
girdles worn around the body of the person for concealment. And Mrs. Tamsen 
Donner [is said to have] stitched ten thousand dollars cash in the folds of a 
quilt.”¢ 


Arriving at Fort Bridger, the Donner Party learned that Hastings had not kept 
his promise to wait for them. Instead he had gone ahead with the Harlan-Young 
Company, leaving word for the Donners to follow his trail. On August 3, they 
came to the first crossing of the Weber River, near the site of the present Henefer, 
Utah. Here they found a letter from Hastings stuck in the cleft of a tree advising 
them not to attempt the Weber Canyon route, since it was too difficult for 
wagons. He vaguely outlined a different route—the route by which he had re- 
cently come from the Great Salt Lake Valley to Fort Bridger. The instructions, 
however, were not clear and it was finally decided to send James F. Reed, Charles 
Stanton and William Pike ahead on horses to find Hastings and if possible to 
bring him back to get them out of their troubles. After eight days’ waiting, Reed 
returned alone. He had overtaken Hastings near the southern shore of the Great 
Salt Lake, but Hastings refused to return. Instead, he “took Reed to the summit of 
the Oquirrh Mountains overlooking the valley and pointed out to him the route 
he must take to get wagons down out of the mountains and across the salt des- 
ert.”?? Reed, thereupon, returned to the encampment on the Weber, blazing the 
new trail as he went. He left Stanton and Pike behind to retrace their steps as 
best they could, for their horses had become completely exhausted. “They re- 
turned later, more dead than alive, after having been given up for lost.”’** 


The route which Hastings had advised them to take and which Reed on his 
return trip had explored, turned south for about fifteen miles down East Canyon 
and then struck directly westward over Big and Little Mountains to Emigration 
Canyon, down which they followed for about five miles to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. This subsequently became known as the Old Mormon Trail, and over 
this famous route, “blazed and made passible for wagon traffic by the Reed- 
Donner Party, came many thousands of emigrants to western America. The forty- 
niners on their way to the California gold fields, the overland stage, long lines of 
freight wagons, a mile or more in length, the dashing Pony Express riders and 





26. Dr. — M. Stookey, “The Reed Donner Party,” Salt Lake Tribune, September 1, 
1946. 

27. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 82-83. Dr. Stookey, evidently basing his conclusions on the ac- 
count of J. Quinn Thorton, Oregon and California in 1848, says Hastings returned 
across the Salt Lake Valley to a ridge of the Wasatch Mountains from where he 
pointed out the new trail. The view of Kelly, however, appears to be the more 
plausible. See the article on the “Reed Donner Party,” by Dr. William M. Stookey, 
Salt Lake Tribune, September 8, 1946. 

28. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 82. 
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Johnston’s Army are some of the traffic over this historic pass. To the Donner 
Party we are indebted for this highway.”’?® 


But the task of building a practical road over this trail and particularly down 
the lower end of East Canyon and over Big Mountain was arduous and time- 
consuming. “And what a road it was that they had hacked out!” says Stewart. 
“Along the creek bottom it twisted and ducked and writhed; it was full of hairpin 
turns and crossed the creek almost twice to the mile. Two bad swamps gave 
variety. In the branch canyon the creek must be crossed several times more; the 
wagons had to be taken around side-hills and bolted over boulders and big 
stumps. It was a horrible rough country. Then towards the top of Big Mountain 
the ascent was steep and descent was enough to call for the locking of wagon 
wheels. Part way down they had to bridge a steep little ravine by cutting small 
trees and laying the trunks to form a fill.”*° Twenty-one days it was since they first 
camped by the Weber. Twenty-one days and they had moved only thirty-six miles. 

Once out of the mountains, the Donner Party crossed over the present site of 
Salt Lake City and encamped on September 3, on the banks of the Jordan River 
near the site of the present Utah State Fair grounds. On the morning of September 
5, one of their number, Luke Halloran, died.** Next day, traveling early, they 
reached Twenty Wells, the modern Grantsville. Skirting the northern end of the 
Onaqui Range and turning southward into Skull Valley they came on the 8th of 
September to a beautiful spring, with water and grass in abundance—a wonderful 
oasis on the eastern edge of the desert. Here they found fragments of a paper 
lying about which were laboriously put together. It proved to be a note left by 
Hastings which read: “Two days . . . two nights . . . hard driving... cross... 
desert . . . reach water.”*? This had been fastened to a post near the spring, but 
the birds had pecked it to pieces, and it was deciphered with great difficulty. 

. On September gth, the terrible crossing of the Great Salt Lake Desert began. 
Traveling day and night, the first wagons reached Pilot Peak on the evening of 
the 12th. Sixty-four hours without food or water! They found the distance to be 
seventy-five miles instead of thirty as Hastings had told them. 

But all of the Donner Party were not so fortunate, for some took as many as 
five days to reach Pilot Peak. The tragic suffering which befell the Reed family 
became one of the sagas of the desert. Their oxen, unyoked from the wagons in 
order to search for water, became thirst-crazed and wandered aimlessly in the salt 
desert. Although the whole party searched two or three days for them, they were 
never seen again. In order that they might not be left stranded on the desert, 
friends lent them oxen . . . which were hitched to one of the light wagons. Two 





29. Stookey, “‘The Reed-Donner Party,” Salt Lake Tribune, September 8, 1946. 

30. George R. Stewart, Ordeal by Hunger, 35. 

31. Luke Halloran had come west in the hopes of improving his health. He was stricken with 
tuberculosis, from which malady he died. He was buried in the salt sands near the 
southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, next to John Hargrave of the Harlan-Young 
party, who had died a few weeks before. 

32. Charles Kelly, op. cit., 82. 
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wagons were buried in the desert; the Pioneer Palace Car was left standing in the 
mud. The others, after having been brought to Pilot Peak . . . were abandoned. 

The remainder of the story of the tragic Donner Party need not detain us here. 
Suffice to say, misfortunes continued and the company did not reach the foot of 
the Sierras until late October. Then because of the early snows and the extremely 
emaciated condition of their cattle, the party failed to reach the summit and were 
forced to encamp at what is now called Donner Lake. During the awful winter 
that followed, thirty-six of the party died of starvation.** In all, only forty-four of 
the original company which started the trek across the Salt Desert** lived to see 
the promised land, a tragedy that could well have been avoided had the party 
not listened to the over-anxious and speculative Hastings. 
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A year later, Brigham Young and the Mormon Pioneers were approaching the 
Utah border. On July 13, 1847, the President advised that a select party be sent 
forward in advance “to mark out the road more clearly” since the Donner Trail 
at this point was scarcely discernible. “Those of the Twelve present,” says Orson 
Pratt, “directed me to take wagons and 42 men, and proceed on the journey and 
endeavor to find Mr. Reed’s route across the mountain, for we had been in- 
formed that it would be impracticable to pass through the canyon [Weber Can- 
yon] on account of the depth and rapidity of the water.”** Two days later, this 
advance party discovered the Donner Trail, which diverted southward from 
Henefer, Utah, and followed down East Canyon for about fifteen miles, whence 
it turned abruptly westward over Big and Little Mountains, through Emigration 
Canyon, to Great Salt Lake Valley. 


To conclude, one must state without provocation that the ambitious but er- 
ratic adventurer, Lansford W. Hastings,*® who wished above all else to become 
president of a California Republic, must be held most accountable for the tragedy 
which befell the hapless Donner Party. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
he was directly responsible for the discovery of the route made passable for wagons 
by the same party, over which the Mormon Pioneers under Brigham Young en- 
tered the Valley of the Great Salt Lake in July 1847. 








33. In June 1847, members of the Mormon Battalion enroute to Utah from Sutter’s Fort 
came across the gruesome remains of the Donner Party at Donner’s Lake. Jones says 
the camp was then referred to as Cannibal Camp. 

34. The entire Hastings Cut-off, except where obliterated by modern highways, is still visible. 
Due to unusual and peculiar climatic and geological conditions, the very wheeltracks of 
the wagons and the footprints of men and oxen can still be seen. 

35. Orson Pratt, “Journal,” entry of July 13, 1847, in the Millennial Star, XII, 164. 

36. In 1848, Lansford W. Hastings was married to Charlotte C. Toler. During the Fifties he 

engaged ir numerous filibustering expeditions into Mexico from his headquarters at 

Yuma, Arizona. During the Civil War, he joined the Confederate cause. In 1867 he 

became leader of a Brazilian colonizing venture for disappointed Confederates and 


published a book, The Emigrants Guide to Brazil, but the scheme collapsed. He died 
at sea enroute to Brazil in the late 1870's. 

















FOLK ELEMENTS IN MIDWESTERN LITERATURE 
LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 


HE literature of the Midwest, which has been accumulating for a little more 
than a century, now exists in such quantity and possesses such quality that it 
not only justifies regional pride but also warrants critical analysis by the cultural 
historians of America. Like other literatures it is the product of different periods, 
environments, and personalities. The best of it is, however, characterized to an un- 
usual degree by its emphasis upon the life and the interests of common people. 
More fully than the writings of any other country or region Midwestern literature 
exemplifies democratic experiences, democratic attitudes, and democratic tastes. 
This democratic emphasis has been a natural result, on the negative side, of 
the absence of a Brahmin class devoted to aristocratic culture and of wealthy 
patrons willing to pay for the support of merely entertaining belles lettres. On the 
positive side Midwestern life from its very beginning provided would-be authors 
with an abundance of fresh materials of folk origin, including picturesque back- 
woods characters and manners, anecdotes illustrative of frontier existence, and 
stories of Indian beliefs and customs. Ready for appropriation, also, was a folk 
speech full of proverbial wisdom, spell-binding rhythms, and lively comparisons. 
Although native writers emerging from the people and addressing their works to 
the people of the Midwest did not appear immediately, literary ability did arise 
from local and unexpected sources and an intelligent reading public did eventu- 
ally develop. 

In the post-frontier period Midwestern spokesmen voiced, more or less artisti- 
cally, the basic aspirations of common people; and Midwestern humorists, fiction 
writers, and poets recorded more or less truthfully the growing pains of an ex- 
panding nation. In more recent time Midwestern authors have shared the varying 
interests of contemporary schools of American writers. Usually they have assumed 
leadership in movements concerned with common people and have stressed demo- 
cratic interpretations and social implications when presenting literary versions of 
everyday men and women struggling for a livelihood and a satisfactory life in the 
“valley of democracy,” the Upper Mississippi basin. 

The beginnings of Midwestern literature, aside from factual reports by ex- 
plorers and curious travelers, were the books by Easterners who settled for a few 
years in Ohio, Illinois, or Michigan. They reported the life of the raw frontier as 
seen through the critical eyes of reluctant pioneers or as interpreted by minds 
cherishing the romantic myth of man ennobled through contact with unspoiled 
natural beauty. Although these early works suffer in our estimation today because 
of their stilted heroes and heroines, or their outmoded sentimentality, or their 
snobbish air, they do have enduring value in proportion to their faithfulness as 
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records of the social customs, the natural backgrounds, and the human struggles 
of that era in the conquest of the West that they purport to represent. 

In many respects the frontier culture of the Midwest during the first half of 
the nineteenth century was like the backwoods culture of New England and the 
South a hundred years before. There were, of course, differences due to environ- 
mental factors and to the peculiar traditions of the various groups of settlers in 
the different areas. Even before the outbreak of the Civil War there was available 
for anyone who would take the trouble to record it and to rework it into accept- 
able literary forms a rich body of oral literature, of folkways, and of folk speech. 
The first books to come out of the Midwest were, in reality, collections of folk 
materials held together by conventional story plots or by autobiographical narra- 
tive. In such manner the raw materials of Western life were made palatable to re- 
fined readers back East. 

Perhaps the first significant literary work by a midwesterner was William 
Joseph Snelling’s Tales of the Northwest; or, Sketches of Indian Life and Char- 
acter (Boston, 1830), modestly signed “By a Resident beyond the Frontier.” Full 
of local color and true to the folkways of Indians and frontiersmen, these ten 
narrative sketches are based upon incidents of frontier life at the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and upon legends of Indian warfare, buffalo hunts, and thwarted 
love. 

Another literary pioneer was Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, whose Algic Researches 
(1839) retold in English a number of romantic Indian myths and legends. This 
pioneer collection revealed the rich folk tradition of the red man, thus providing 
a striking contrast to the more prejudiced narratives by Indian fighters from the 
dark and bloody ground of Kentucky. Stories of Indian captivities and of border 
warfare had depicted Indians chiefly as bloodthirsty savages standing in the way 
of the Westward march of white settlers and their families. 

In James Hall’s Legends of the West (1832) we catch interesting glimpses of 
the folkways of the French villagers who had preceded the Anglo-Saxons along the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Although his characters, including backwoods mission- 
aries, trappers, and outlaws, are romanticized, his stories and sketches are based 
upon keen observation. His utilization of French dialect adds a delightful flavor 
to his style. 

Timothy Flint, in his autobiographical Recollections of the Last Ten Years 
(1826) and in his popular fiction, also exploited for literary purposes the manners 
and the customs of early French and English inhabitants of the Far West. When 
not describing a too remote frontier, which he knew only from report and imagi- 
nation, and when not over-romanticizing refined heroes astray in the wilds, 
Timothy Flint performed a valuable service by showing the natural grandeur of 
the Mississippi Valley and the humanly interesting new patterns of life develop- 
ing there. 

The conscious exploitation of backwoods life in the Midwest for the benefit 
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of the more refined readers in the East is best exemplified by the work of 
Caroline Matilda Kirkland. Although Mrs. Kirkland presented faithfully enough 
the obsessions of the land-hungry settlers in Michigan in the 1830’s and 1840’s and 
the domestic manners and the social recreations of their families, the condescend- 
ing attitude of this ex-mistress of an Eastern young ladies’ seminary toward her 
frontier characters makes her humorous descriptions somewhat offensive to 
modern readers. Perhaps she, like tenderfeet before and since her time, compen- 
sated for her own deficiencies in adaptability and in frontier skills by measuring the 
new life by the inappropriate standards of her old home. Still valuable, however, 
are her unique pictures in A New Home—Who’ll Follow (1839) and Western | 
Clearings (1845), of the once popular customs of bee-hunts, of land speculations, 
of fighting ague, of neighborhood dances, and of clearing the forests. Rural life in 
Southern Ohio was the subject of Alice Cary’s Clovernook (1852) ;, but these 
sketches, based upon her girlhood, are marred even more than are Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s by the genteel fashion for sentimentalizing and moralizing. Literature of 
the people had begun, but honest and sympathetic recordings by the people them- 
selves had not yet appeared. 


It may be that Peter Cartwright’s Autobiography (1856) is the first book that 
is completely Midwestern in content, outlook, and expression. Cartwright’s homely 
narrative of his life as a Methodist circuit rider in Kentucky and in Illinois re- 
veals him as a now vanished folk type, almost as suitable a subject for legend as 
Johnny Appleseed, Mike Fink, the “Pike,” and Paul Bunyan. His prowess in ex- 
horting sinners at camp meetings, in subduing backwoods bullies, and in making 
long journeys to remote charges suggests the superhuman strength and endurance 
customarily assigned to demigods. Certainly he was no more boastful than Beo- 
wulf; credit for his successes is usually attributed, at least in part, to the fact that 
God favored the Methodist side. Like a knight of old, after his thrilling conversion 
and his call to a consecrated life, he rode forth to conquer evil and to glorify his 
liege lord. 

If any one person is truly representative of the Midwest as it emerged from the 
frontier stage and assumed a leading part in American affairs it is Abraham Lin- 
coln. It is impossible to understand Abraham Lincoln or to account for his career 
without constant reference to his folk origins, his folk backgrounds, and his con- 
stant relationships with common people. As backwoods farmer, railsplitter, store 
clerk, circuit-riding lawyer, and state legislator he listened to the humorous anec- 
dotes, tall tales, proverbs, jokes, and salty speech of his neighbors; he held his own 
in these fields, as he did in current frontier sports such as wrestling and weight 
lifting. Like most of his contemporaries, as he himself confessed, he was super- 
stitious. Frequently he was plagued, also, by dreams that portended ill. 

Lincoln has come to be recognized as a man of letters whose best writings were 
first created as speeches for specific occasions. In his attempt to speak plainly to 
all of the people he rejected the flowery rhetoric of the professional orators of that 
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day. Like the crackerbox philosophers and the yarnspinners with whom he had 
associated in country stores, around the stoves of hotel lobbies after court sessions 
were over, and at political rallies, Lincoln spoke with his eye upon his audience. 
He held the attention of simple folk and of sophisticated listeners alike because 
he cultivated brevity, simplicity, homely comparisons, absolute sincerity, and a 
rhythm like the rise and the fall of wind through forest trees. As the state of the 
nation came to require greater and greater clarity and firmness of statement with 
a more humane understanding and a deeper sympathy, Lincoln somehow was 
able to voice the beliefs and the feelings of the people whom he represented, in 
such fitting language that in reading it today we are carried in spirit back to that 
testing time of the Union. We marvel at the poetic qualities of his great lyric of 
patriotic devotion, “The Gettysburg Address,” and at the restraint of his “Second 
Inaugural Address,” with its lack of malice and its strong plea of charity for all. 
We now accept Lincoln as the personification of the Northern cause. 

The three score and ten or more years since Lincoln’s assassination have been 
more than sufficient for the development of “the Lincoln myth.” I was reared 
in Illinois, hearing from childhood many stories supposedly told by Lincoln or 
illustrative of Lincoln’s genius. I have read others in “Abe” Lincoln’s Yarns and 
Stories (1901), Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years (1926) and 
in Lloyd Lewis’s Myths After Lincoln (1929). No doubt still others are in the 
making. Not only was Lincoln shaped by folklore; he has now become a vital part 
of America’s popular tradition. He has been the inspiration, also, of poems, plays, 
short stories and novels too numerous even to list here. 


Following the Civil War, Bret Harte with his red-shirted California 49’ers 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe with her Oldtown Folks set the fashion for “local color 
fiction” dealing with American regional types, containing picturesque dialect, and 
saturated with quaint customs and manners. The Midwest’s most important con- 
tribution to this movement was Edward Eggleston, although Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, a grandniece of Cooper, used the wild lakeshores of Ohio and Michigan 
as background for some of her romantic stories in Castle Nowhere: Lake-Country 
Sketches (1875) and Mary Hartwell Catherwood enlivened her popular fiction 
with authentic pictures of social life and other folkways among the early in- 
habitants of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan in such volumes as The Chase 
of Saint-Castin and Other Stories of the French in the New World (1894), The 
Queen of the Swamp (1899), and Mackinac and Lake Stories (1899). 

Eggleston concentrated upon the backwoods Hoosier, drawing upon his 
brother’s experience for episodes in The Hoosier Schoolmaster (1871), still read- 
able, and upon his own childhood and youth for The Circuit Rider (1874) and 
other novels of early days in the Midwest. Only by sympathetic participation in the 
life of the people could he have acquired his remarkable knowledge of their 
dialect, their customs, their beliefs, and their stories. In the “Preface” to the 
Schoolmaster he stated his desire “to speak of the West otherwise than as the un- 
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real world to which Cooper’s lively imagination had given birth,” and he at- 
tempted through dialect “to preserve the true usus loquende of each locution.” 
Exaggerated characterizations and sentimental plots tend to obscure Eggleston’s 
realism; but the local color is of the people, the author was himself one of the 
people, and the book interested large numbers of the people. 


Less realistic were John Hay’s six poems, published as Pike County Ballads 
(1871); they humorously told in ballad-like verse of such memorable folk char- 
acters as “Jim Bludso” and “Little Breeches.” More in Eggleston’s realistic style 
are the sketches by Maurice Thompson, Hoosier Mosaics (1875) ; but Thompson 
soon deserted the realistic portrayal of his own times for more commercially profit- 
able historical romances. His once popular Alice of Old Vincennes (1900) has a 
Midwestern subject, George Rogers Clark and the Old Northwest Territory; but 
it contains nothing of value for us today. 


The greatest of all Midwestern authors, Mark Twain, is also the one most 
greatly indebted to the folk tradition. He came from the common people, he wrote 
about common people, and he wrote for the common people. Like Lincoln he 
dropped out of school early and was largely self-taught. Thus his education was 
more folk than formal. From boyhood on through life he learned directly from 
people. First at Hannibal, then as tramp printer, then as Mississippi riverboat 
pilot, then as adventurer in the silver and gold regions of Nevada and California, 
Sam Clemens soaked up the wisdom of the people—their proverbs, signs, portents, 
omens, remedies—their popular beliefs and stories about ghosts, witches, and other 
supernatural beings; the recognized signs of good luck or of bad luck and what to 
do about them; the customs and manners of black and white, of quality and com- 
mon folks; their ways of speech; and the humorous anecdotes that men swapped 
whenever they had a bit of leisure. To be sure, Mark supplemented these oral ex- 
periences by constant reading, especially of newspapers; but it is evident that his 
chief source for literary creation was his storehouse of youthful memories. 

Mark Twain’s first successes were humorous stories reduced to print. Even his 
books seem at times to be made up of nothing but anecdotes; and his style is that 
of oral narration. “The Jumping Frog,” like many a later work, was taken from 
popular tradition. But he would not today be recognized as one of the greatest of 
American authors had he done nothing more than tell folk tales and write comic 
sketches similar to those of the successful newspaper humorists of his day. He went 
on to interpret as well as to record a wide range of life from the point of view of 
the common people of the West. Roughing It, Life on the Mississippi, The 
Gilded Age, Tom Sawyer, Puddinhead Wilson and many others of his writings 
abound in local color and folklore; but Twain’s universal appeal lies primarily in 
his sympathetic and realistic portrayal of homely characters whom he created out 
of his vast knowledge of human behavior in everyday circumstances. The Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn (1885), considered by some critics and many readers as 
the most characteristically American of all our books, is not only Mark Twain’s 
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epic story of Midwestern boyhood but also an outstanding expression of his life- 
long concern with our common humanity’s needs, our aspirations, and our crav- 
ings for vivid and significant experience. Here, too, the story is enriched with 
authentic examples of folk superstitions, irrational customs, long-enduring preju- 
dices, and popular exploitations. 


A more conscious and a less realistic use of folk materials characterized the 
“literature of humble life,” which flourished especially in the Midwest, during the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century. Minor poets sprang up everywhere and 
catered to the popular taste for sentimentality and genteel humor. Will Carleton, 
native of Michigan, capitalized on everyday people and everyday domestic oc- 
currences in a dozen popular volumes, including Farm Ballads (1873). The best 
known “Hoosier” poet was James Whitcomb Riley, author of The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole (1882), Little Orphan Annie (1887), etc. Missouri-born Eugene Field be- 
came the laureate of childhood, mixing sentimentality and Puckish humor in his 
Chicago newspaper columns and in his collections of verse, such as A Little Book 
of Western Verse (1889). It would be unfair to accuse these authors of insincer- 
ity; but their portrayals of the lives of the humble are, at best, superficial—de- 
signed to entertain by alternating sunshine and rain, laughter and tears. They, like 
Edgar Guest of a later generation, were content with literary conquests on the 
level of popular journalism. 


The eighteen-eighties and nineties saw the development, also, of a literature of 
revolt against over-romantic and over-sentimentalized pictures of humble life. 
Hamlin Garland in Main-Travelled Roads (1891) and Prairie Folks (1893) em- 
phasized with bitterness the tremendous cost in human values of the conquest of 
the prairies. His realistic accounts of frustrated and broken men and women on 
Midwestern farms and in Midwestern small towns depend heavily for their plausi- 
bility upon detailed observation and faithful expression of folkways, folk types, and 
folk speech. After a period of ineffective romancing about the Rocky Mountain 
West, Garland returned to his boyhood experiences in the Midwest and wrote 
some charming books of reminiscences, such as A Son of the Middle Border 
(1917). 

But Garland was not alone in his condemnation of the mean and cramping 
aspects of Midwestern life, attributed in large part to poverty and debt— 
ultimately to a hard environment and to selfish men. Harsh realism characterized, 
also, E. W. Howe’s The Story of a Country Town (1883) and Joseph Kirkland’s 
Zury, The Meanest Man in Spring County (1887) and The McVeys (1888). 
Fiction in this form has continued down to the present, although Booth Tarking- 
ton, Zona Gale, and William Allen White had at least as much good as bad to say 
about small town life a generation ago. 

Also of great value as social history are the writings of the satirical humorist 
Finley Peter Dunne, with his philosophical Chicago saloon keeper in Mr. Dooley 
in Peace and War (1898), and George Ade, with his Fables in Slang (1899). They 
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based their plausible though exaggerated sketches directly upon life; Dunne 
showed no mercy in his scorn for the dubious politics of the Spanish-American 
War period, and Ade riddled the unsound social pretensions of prosperous small- 
town socialites. Here was writing about the people and designed for the good of 
the people, by professional journalists—the modern equivalent of the earlier folk 
philosophers and entertainers. These men, like Garland, had something to say to 
the people; the contemporary popular romancers too often merely wanted to say 
something. 


Theodore Dreiser in Sister Carrie (1900) continued the analysis of common 
life in urban surroundings. Himself a product of the common people, reared in 
Indiana and a migrant to Chicago, he wrote honestly of life as he knew it from 
experience and observation. His characters, like himself, sought for fulfillment of 
their personalities in accordance with the standards and the opportunities pro- 
vided by Midwestern America. With great frankness, a frankness that shocked and 
alienated many readers of his own generation, he depicted the restless, driving 
energy of the Midwest around the turn of the century and the human successes 
and failures that resulted therefrom. As the opportunities for quick fortune and 
great power lessened, with the coming of maturity and stability to the American 
economy, he saw people turned back upon themselves in need of a sounder 
philosophy of success in life. 


Here, then,. is another Midwestern author who gave lasting significance to his 
works through his concern with common people, representative experiences, and 
the details of everyday existence. From Jennie Gerhardt (1911), The Financier 
(1912), An American Tragedy (1925) and many other of Dreiser’s somewhat 
heavy but honest novels the social historian can extract the true story of what 
urban and industrial life has done to innumerable people. Working in the same 
field as Dreiser were the Chicago novelists Henry B. Fuller, author of The Cliff 
Dwellers (1893), and Robert Herrick, whose best book is The Common Lot 
(1904). But these writers seem dated and faded, perhaps in part because they were 
less interested than was Dreiser in the common people. 


Two other great fiction writers of the Midwest are Sherwood Anderson and 
Sinclair Lewis. Both wrote books that reveal common people. The former, in 
Winesburg, Ohio (1919) and other short story collections, strove to penetrate be- 
neath the surface of everyday behavior in order to reveal the inner workings of 
his often frustrated and inarticulate characters in a style that would not mis- 
represent them. The latter, in Main Street (1920), Babbitt (1922), Arrowsmith 
(1925), and Cass Timberlane (1945), took contemporary society, as exemplified 
in the middle states, to task for its various deviations from the good life as Lewis 
understands it. Both of these authors came from the people, write of the people, 
and have much of value for the people. Edgar Lee Masters, in Spoon River 
Anthology (1915), did much this same sort of thing, but in his owh unique way. 


Space does not permit detailed analysis of the folk elements in the works of 
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such great Midwestern writers as Willa Cather and O. E. Rélvaag. Their artistry 
is admirable, as illustrated in their novels of the frontier: My Antonia (1918), 
and Giants in the Earth (1927) ; but their success is inseparable from their sympa- 
thetic concern with the common lot. Ring Lardner, too, is worthy of detailed 
study. Choosing contemporary styles in American types, he deftly satirized small 
town smart-alecks, representatives from the realm of professional sports, parasitic 
and silly members of some feminine circles, and the new moulders of society from 
Hollywood. His stories provide rich material for students of popular American 
speech, of American fads, and of American folkways between the two wars. 


In more recent times the Midwest has contributed its full share of novelists and 
story writers who have expressed significant views of the changing American 
scene, in original and aesthetically satisfying forms. Some of them, like Ben Hecht 
in Tales of Chicago Streets (1924) and Ernest Hemingway in “The Killers” and 
other stories, have utilized regional materials effectively before they wandered 
away to become cosmopolitans; others, like James T. Farrell in the Studs Lonigan 
series, laid out a field and dug deeper for successive crops. Nearly all of them 
were, under their often hard-boiled exteriors, champions of the common people 
with whom they had lived, from whom they had obtained folk materials, and in 
whose speech forms they often expressed themselves. Occasionally their work was 
supplemented by that of an outsider; Richard Wright’s Native Son (1940), for 
example, reveals much in regard to folkways in Chicago’s South Side Negro 
district. 


Quite different from the despondent writings of “the lost generation” and the 
bitter criticisms of America by the proletarians are the affirmative books of Carl 
Sandburg. Born in Illinois, with a Swedish immigrant for a father, he is the mosi 
basically American of modern authors. As collector, singer and editor of our folk 
songs and ballads, as biographer of Abraham Lincoln, as poet of urban and rural 
people at work, on the streets, and in their homes, and—more recently—as 
novelist, he has sought out and proclaimed the values that justify our loyalty to the 
American way of life. In The People, Yes (1936), Sandburg has recorded page 
after page of the proverbs, the customs, the slang, the anecdotes, the humor, the 
beliefs of the people. It is a masterpiece of Midwestern literature and a document 
of American democratic faith. By no means blind to the faults of the people, Sand- 
burg is willing to trust to their collective wisdom. To doubters he puts the question, 
“And what myth would you put in place of the people?” Vachel Lindsay’s poems 
also use effectively American popular traditions and express great faith in de- 
mocracy, but space does not permit analysis of them here. 

The above discussion has purposely evaded definitions of the terms “folk,” “folk 
materials,” and “folklore.” Although they are loosely used here, as elsewhere, they 
come closer to suggesting the common element that is characteristic of Mid- 
western literature than do such words as “democratic,” “socially conscious,” or 
“middle class.” The folk elements that Midwestern authors found in the life 
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around them and used in their books rarely had reached the traditional formula- 
tion and the oral transmission during successive generations that would entitle 
them to be called folklore. Midwestern culture was for the most part literate from 
the beginning; therefore, folklore in the strict sense was inhibited by the prevalence 
of print. 

Nevertheless folklore of various kinds did develop in the Midwest and is still 
developing. As evidence one might cite the following collections: Louise Pound, 
American Ballads and Songs (1922) ; Joseph M. Carriere, Tales from the French 
Folk-Lore of Missouri (1937); Charles Neely, Tales and Songs of Southern 
Illinois (1938); Earl J. Strout, Folklore from Iowa (1936), and Earl C. Beck, 
Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks (1941). Much material from the Midwest 
has been published, also, in the folklore journals, in the W.P.A. state guidebooks, 
and in popular volumes about such heroes or outlaws as Mike Fink and Jesse 
James. But we are concerned here not with folklore itself but with literary works 
that have portrayed the life of the folk. Even more literary use could, I believe, be 
profitably made in the future of the accumulated store of folk songs, folk tales, 
folk speech, folk beliefs, and folk customs, and of the new manifestations in these 
fields. 

Certain it is that the enduring literature of the Midwest has been based upon 
the attempt to communicate the actual experiences of the folk rather than upon 
bookish traditions, imitation of famous authors, abstract philosophies, aristocratic 
refinements, or subtle dissections of the artist’s sensations and dreams. The greatest 
writers, as well as the minor ones who are still read, were concerned primarily with 
homely materials and with the everyday varieties of humanity, for those were what 
they knew best and what seemed to need recording and literary interpretation. 
Quite naturally, universal values emerged from the honest portrayal of the local 
and the humble. Aesthetic aspects of writing were practically always secondary 
considerations. The results, as exemplified by the works of Mark Twain, Abraham 
Lincoln, Theodore Dreiser, and Carl Sandburg, to mention only the giants, justify 
the usually unconscious preference on the part of Midwestern authors that has 
been traced in this paper. More than anywhere else we here find a literature “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 




































JOSEPH GLANVILL, SELF-CONSCIOUS SCEPTIC 


Part ONE: REASON, FAITH, AND DoGMA 


MARGARET L. WILEY 





N the writings of Joseph Glanvill the strong current of scepticism which had 
been flowing underground in many seventeenth-century English writers finally 
came into the open. Glanvill makes explicit the scepticism which can be seen 
sporadically in the writers who preceded him. At least four other men in whom 
the sceptic pattern is apparent either were known to Glanvill personally and ad- 
mired by him or ally themselves with him by the coincidence of important phases 
of their thought with his. 

For example, Basil Willey remarks that Glanvill echoes not only some of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s vocabulary and his wit but also his “peculiar mental poise.”* 
We know from Anthony 4 Wood and from the Reliquiae Baxterianae that in 
1662 Glanvill felt such sympathy for Richard Baxter that he offered to write in his 
defense when he was accused of murder. Baxter, with his usual humility, says 
Glanvill was “one that had too excessive estimation of me, as far above my desert, 
as the malicious Party erred on the other side.”? Glanvill’s tribute to Baxter’s 
technique of controversy is to be found in a letter quoted by Baxter in A Second 
True Defense of the Meer Non-Conformist. 





‘There is a smartness accompanying your pen that forces what you write into the heart, by a 
sweet kind of irresistable violence; which is so proper to your serious way, that I never met 
it equal’d in any other writings. And therefore I cannot read them without an elevation, 
and emotions which I seldom feel in other perusals. And when you are ingag’d in doctrinal 
and controversial matters, I no less apprehend in them your peculiar excellencies. I find a 
strength, depth, cocinnity, and coherence in your notions, which are not commonly else- 
where met withall. . . . And methinks there is a force in your way of arguing, which 
overpowers opposition.”® 


Glanvill admired Baxter’s reasoning concerning the authority of scripture and 
testified, 


‘I am not apt to rely on an implicit faith in things of this moment. But your performances 
in this kind brought relief to my staggering judgment, and triumph’t over my hesitancy.’ 






Glanvill shared with both Browne and Jeremy Taylor the conviction that reason 
pushed to its limits may point toward faith and that the two are never fundamen- 
tally incompatible. Consequently, Glanvill was as persistent as Taylor in trying to 










1. The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1946), p. 171. 

2. Reliquiae Baxterianae, ed. Matthew Sylvester (London, 1696), p. 378. 
3. London, 1681, p. 180. 

4. Ibid., p. 181. 
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formulate a reasonable basis for Christian unity. Both men felt that the truth by 
its very nature could never be divisive.® 

Although most of a century separated Glanvill from John Donne, the two were 
equally impressed by the fallibility of human knowledge. However, the shift which 
had taken place during the century can be measured by the fact that the new 
philosophy which in Donne’s day had “called all in doubt” came to symbolize for 
Glanvill man’s release from the blind dogmatism of the Aristotelians. It is illumi- 
nating to watch the same sceptic method which Donne advocated being employed — 
by Glanvill and to see its success in liquidating those intellectual difficulties 
which had perturbed the late Renaissance. Indeed, there is a significant symbolism 
in the contrasting prose styles of the two men—Donne’s by its paradoxes betraying 
the perplexity which led him to scepticism, and Glanvill’s, after a rash of Browne- 
isms, exemplifying the calm clarity of one whose doubt has made him a fervent 
disciple of Descartes and then of Bacon and for whom philosophy clears the path 
leading toward the central truths of religion. 

Of the principal phases of scepticism illustrated in the thought of these five 
men,® Glanvill puts most emphasis upon the first, the recognition of man’s essen-_ 
tial ignorance. Whereas Donne’s treatment of nescience takes the form of an 
agonized cry, Glanvill’s has behind it the assurance of a man who has come to 
terms with this nescience and has made creative use of it. Perhaps his searching 
analysis of the psychology underlying dogmatism is somewhat related to the temper 
of the man, as contemporaries have left us records of it. Anthony 4 Wood says of 
Glanvill that he was 


of a quick, warm, spruce and gay fancy, and was more lucky, at least in his own judgment, 
in his first hints and thoughts of things, than in his after-notions, examined and digested 
by longer and more mature deliberation.’ 


To reinforce this picture of a man who trusts his hunches, Anthony Horneck testi- 
fies to the worth of the resultant ideas. 


® 


As he valued no notions, that were mean and trivial, so those, he hath sent abroad, savour of 
a more than ordinary genius. His Soul seemed to be spun of a finer thread than-those of 
other mortals, and things look’d with another face, when they. passed through the quicker 
fire of his Laboratory. Some curious Artists; though their work is materially the same with 
that of meaner Artificers, yet the shape they give it, and the neatness of the Fabrick, makes 
it seem a thing composed of different ingredients.® 





5. Taylor, Browne, Glanvill, and Baxter also had in common the dubious distinction of be- 
lieving in witches. This, as we shall see, was an understandable corollary of their con- 
viction that spirit is as real as matter. 

6. Scepticism from the Greeks onward through Montaigne and well into the English 
Renaissance is compounded of a sense of the inadequacy of human knowledge; a sensi- 
tivity to contradictions and to such dualisms as flesh and spirit, reason and faith; a con- 
cern with paradox as the expression of a complex truth; a belief in the wholesome effect 
of doubt; a conviction that man may achieve some kind of certainty, even though it be 
none other than the certainty of his method. 

7. Athenae Oxonienses (London, 1817), III, 1245. 

8. Joseph Glanvill, Some Discourses, Sermons and Remains (London, 1681), Preface to the . 

Reader by Anthony Horneck, p. Ag recto. 
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Whatever this rare quality was which Glanvill possessed, it enabled him to throw 
an unusual light upon the “vanity of dogmatizing” and upon its corollary, the 
unreliability of human knowledge. 

One of his chief arguments against dogmatism he bases upon the late seven- 
teenth-century version of the insight contained in the words of Isaiah, “My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord.’”® 





They are only Natures groser wayes of working, which are sensible; Her finer threads are 
out of the reach of our feeble Percipient, yea questionless she hath many hidden Energies, 
no wayes imitated in her obvious pieces: and therefore it is no wonder that we are so often 
at a loss; an infirmity beyond prevention, except we could step by step follow the tracks 
and methods of Infinite Wisdom, which cannot be done but by him that owns it.1° 


Glanvill feels that unless a man recognizes that his knowledge is never coincident 
with that of God, he is in constant danger of succumbing to dogmatism. Although 
this dangerous situation is not likely to change, man’s response to it can determine 
whether he will be a free and inquiring spirit or a circumscribed dogmatist. If he 
remains free and unopinionated, as Bacon had advocated, he stands a much 
better chance of moving toward infinite wisdom, even though he is destined never 
to reach it. In a style close enough to Browne’s not to have lost touch with illumi- 
nating metaphors, Glanvill sets forth his main objection to dogmatism, its tenden- 
cy to create agoraphobia of the spirit. 





















Dogmatizing shews Poverty, and narrowness of Spirit: There is no greater Vassallage, than 
that of being enslaved to Opinions. The Dogmatist is pent up in his Prison, and sees no 
Light but what comes in at those Grates. He hath no Liberty of Thoughts, no prospect of 
various Objects: while the considerate and modest Inquirer, hath a large Sphere of Motion, 
and the satisfaction of more open Light; He sees far, and injoys the pleasure of surveying 
the divers Images of the Mind. But the Opiniator hath a poor shrivel’d Soul, that will but 
just hold his little Set of Thoughts: His Appetite after Knowledg, is satisfied with his few 
Mushromes, and neither knows nor thinks of any thing beyond his Cottage and his Rags.1! 


Here is the usual sceptic indictment of dogmatism, not for its wickedness but for its 
narrowness. Glanvill goes beyond mere pity and contempt for such an attitude 
and calls “opinionative ignorance . . . very weak and immoral.”?? He will waste no 
energy upon such-dogmatists until they “have learn’t that first principle of true 
wisdome, To judge nothing till they thoroughly understand it, @ have weighed 
it in the ballance of impartial Reason.”** Such a cooling-off period might have the 
effect of setting men on the road to wisdom. They will think and examine and 
separate the true from the false. 












In sum, I say, the Free and Real Philosophy makes Men deeply sensible of the Infirmities of 
Human Intellect, and our manifold hazards of mistaking, and so renders them wary and 





g. Isaiah 55:8. 

10. The Vanity of Dogmatizing (London, 1661), p. 68. 

11. Essays on Several Important Subjects in Philosophy and Religion (London, 1676), 
“Against Confidence in Philosophy and Matters of Speculation,” p. 32. 

12. Lux Orientalis (London, 1662), p. C4 verso. 
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modest, diffident of the certainty of their conceptions, and averse to the boldness of peremp- 
tory asserting. 14 


This diffidence and tact and the careful handling of concepts is what must have 
convinced Glanvill’s fellows that he was a person of more than ordinary parts. 
There is clear evidence here of a character trait having been transformed into 
an important component of his philosophical system. 


II 


Behind Glanvill’s accurate description of what goes on when men set out to- 
ward truth there lay a keen analysis of his own and other men’s experience. 


So then, to direct all this to our end, the mind of man being thus naturally amorous of and 
impatient for Truth, and yet averse to, and almost incapacitated for, that diligent and pain- 
ful search, which is necessary to its discovery; it must needs take up short, of what is really 
so, and please it self in the possession of imaginary appearances, which offering themselves 
to its embraces in the borrowed attire of that, which the enamour’d Intellect is in pursuit 
of, our impatient minds entertain these counterfeits, without the least suspicion of their 
cousenage.?> 


Thus it is quite understandable that men should fall into error since they set out 
on an impossible quest for which they are ill-prepared. Glanvill holds that to 
recognize this situation clearly is to go part way toward overcoming it. As soon as 
we are tempted to assert that the principles we hold are necessary and incon- 
trovertible, we should check ourselves and remember how far we are from com- 
prehending absolute truth. 


And, methinks, did we but compare the miserable scantiness of our capacities, with the 
vast profundity of things; both truth and modesty would teach us a dialect, more becoming 
short-sighted morality.1® 


Glanvill does not neglect the power of ridicule to reinforce his serious conclusions 
regarding dogmatism. 


How fond are men of a bundle of opinions, which are no better than a bagge of Cherry- 
stones? How do they scramble for their Nuts, and Apples, and how zealous for their pety 
Victories? Methinks those grave contenders about opinionative trifles, look like aged Socrates 
upon his boys Hobby-horse, or like something more ludicrous since they make things their 
seria, which are scarce tolerable in their sportful intervals.17 


Socrates comes naturally to Glanvill’s mind in this connection, for he symbolizes 
a species of nescience which other men have rarely achieved. Even among those 
who acknowledge in theory the difficulties of knowing, there is a counterbalancing 
tendency to exempt their own convictions from the category of half-truths. 





14. Essays ..., “The Usefulness of Real Philosophy to Religion,” p. 26. 
15. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 112. 

16. Ibid., p. 193. 
17. Ibid., p. 231. 
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And though when they speak in the general of the weakness of our understandings, and the 
scantiness of our knowledge, their discourse may even justifie Scepticism it self; yet in 
their particular opinions are as assertive and dogmatical, as if they were omniscient.'® 





This is no doubt a variant of the above-mentioned paradox that we long for truth 
and yet are ill-equipped to seek it out. No matter how vigorously we assent to the 
omnipresence of ignorance and error, we reserve a charmed area about ourselves in 
which this general truth is inoperative. 





And methinks ’tis very strange, that men should be so excessively confident of the Truth, 
and Certainty of their Opinions; since they cannot but know the Weakness of Humane 
understanding in general, and cannot but often have found the Fallibility of their own.1® 





Glanvill sees that one of the reasons men miss the truth is that they are sure 
they have already apprehended it. Cautious ignorance could have saved them from 
both error and absurdity. In proportion as we know ourselves, we will recognize 
the paucity of our valid knowledge of the world about us. “The exercised under- 
standing is conscious of its disability.”?° 


But what are the metaphysical antecedents of our nescience? Why is it that we 
can never see things as they truly are? 






The Painter cannot transcribe a face upon a Transient view; it requires the information of 
a fixt and observant Eye: And before we can reach an exact sight of Truth’s uniform per- 
fections, this fleeting Transitory our Life, is gone. Thus we see the face of Truth, but as we 
do one anothers, when we walk the streets, in a careless Pass-by: And the most diligent 
observers, view but the backside o’ th’ Hangings; the right one is o’ th’ other side the 
Grave: so that our Knowledge is but like those broken ends, at best a most confused 
adumbration. Nature, that was veil’d to Aristotle, hath not yet uncover’d, in almost two 
thousand years.?1 





This poetic passage may hold the clue to Glanvill’s being “more lucky . . . in his 
first hints and thoughts of things, than in his after-notions.” Perhaps this is how 
men have to operate if they are to catch the expression on the face of truth before 
it has passed them by. 


Unfortunately, there are more serious hindrances to the success of this venture 
than those resulting from the nature of the quest. Not only are men tempted to be- 
lieve what they wish to believe, but they will defend their own opinions so 
vehemently that truth will be lost sight of. 





So that the precipitancy of disputation, and the stir and noise of Passions, that usually attend 
it; must needs be prejudicial to Verity: its calm insinuations can no more be heard in such 
a bustle, then a whisper among a croud of Saylors in a storm.?2 


Another obstacle on the road to truth is one that is more complicated and more 





. Ibid., p. 15. 

. Catholick Charity Recommended (London, 1669), p. 33. 
. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 225. 

. Ibid., p. 66. 

. Ibid., p. 164. 
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involved with men’s lives than those already mentioned. It is the predisposition to 
retain without examining them the first “truths” of which one becomes aware. 


Nor were there any hurt in this innocent easiness, did not most Men all their lives worship 
the first thing they saw in the morning of their days, and ever after obstinately adhere to 
those unexamined Receptions: But this is the Mischief, we infinitely believe everything when 
we are Children: and most examine little when they are Men, but settle in their first Im- 
pressions, without giving themselves the trouble to consider and review them. And these 
prejudices, by custom and long acquaintance with our Souls, get a mighty interest, and 
shut them up against every thing that is different from those Images of Education.?% 


It is this procedure which leads to one’s supporting his beliefs by the statement that 
he was bred in them; but as a product of the same climate of opinion in which 
Locke was bred, Glanvill acknowledges that the child may be indoctrinated with 
any religion which his elders choose for him. 


For our initial age is like the melted wax to the prepared seal, capable of any impression 
from the documents of our Teachers. The half-moon or Cross, are indifferent to its reception; 
and we may with equal facility write on this rasa Tabula, Turk, or Christian. We came into 
the world like the unformed Cub, ’tis education is our Plastick: we are baptized into our 
opinions by our Juvenile nurture, and our growing years confirm those unexamined 
Principles.?4 


Here again Glanvill would invoke Socrates and his dictum that the unexamined 
life is not worth living. As he advanced from the imposed dogmatisms of his youth 
to the free reflection of later years, he realized that most believers, of whatever 
faith, were as confident as he in the truth of their positions, with little reason except 
their early indoctrination. Even those who try to exercise their reason are likely to 
‘find it entangled in fancy and imagination, from which state of affairs intellectual 
difficulties arise. Glanvill implies that if men would keep to the high road of rea- 
son, no such perplexities would be met, for they are “but the toyings of our 
Phancies, no absurdities to our more defaecate faculties.”*° These faculties are ap- 
parently the ones on which Glanvill depends to lead men as far as they are able to 
go along the path toward absolute wisdom, a path whose terminus they can never 
hope to reach in this life. 


III 


Within the first few pages of The Vanity of Dogmatizing Glanvill makes clear 
what he considers to be the origins of man’s fundamental ignorance. Following the 
speculation of Augustine and Pascal, he makes the Fall responsible not only for 
the introduction of sin into the world but also for the ruin of man’s understanding. 


Man was never at odds with himself, till he was at odds with the commands of his Maker. 
There was no jarring or disharmony in the faculties, till sin untun’d them.?6 





23. Essays ..., “Modern Improvements of Useful Knowledge,” p. 50. 
24. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 128. 

25. Ibid., p. 102. 

26. Ibid., p. 4. 
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Man struggles therefore to repair both the intellectual and the moral damage 
wrought by Adam and Eve. Thus, as John Owen points out, Glanvill combines 
“the Philosophical doctrine of the weakness of human reason, and the Theological 
Dogma of the natural degeneracy of mankind.”?* 

That Glanvill maintained in his own thought and writing the same attitude of 
nescience which he urged on others is perhaps the best argument for the tenability 
of his position. He followed Montaigne in presenting his conclusions in “essay” 
form, subject to modification with the coming of additional light. The foreword to 
Scepsis Scientifica is consistent with his whole position. 





And really when I compare this little and mean performance, with the vastness of my sub- 
ject; I am discourag’d by the disproportion: And me thinks I have brought but a Cockle- 
shell of water from the Ocean. Whatever I look upon within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of humane ignorance; For all things are a great darkness to us, and we are 
so unto our selves.?8 


In introducing The Vanity of Dogmatizing, Glanvill strikes out a kind of motto 
for scepticism. 
















The knowledge I teach is ignorance: and methinks the Theory of our own natures, should 
be enough to learn it us. We came into the world, and we know not how; we live in’t in a 
self-nescience, and go hence again and are as ignorant of our recess.?° 


In elaborating this central tenet, Glanvill contributed to his age a much-needed 
clarification of scepticism and its method of seeking the truth. 


Closely related to the undependable nature of human knowledge is the dualistic 
character of all human experience. Wherever man goes beneath the sun, he must 
not expect to find oneness. 


Do what we can, we shall be imperfect in our attainments; and shall we scornfully neglect 
what we may reach, because some things to mortality are denyed? ’Tis madness to refuse 
the Largesses of divine bounty on Earth, because there is not an Heaven in them. Shall we 
not rejoyce at the gladsome approach of day, because it’s over-cast with a cloud, and fol- 
lowed by the obscurity of night. All sublunary vouchsafements have their alloy of a con- 
trary; and uncertainty, in another kind, is the annex of all things this side the Sun.?° 














What is required of man, Glanvill implies, is never to lose sight of the difference 
between himself and God. As man cannot attain to infinite wisdom in this life, so 
he is fated to operate in a world whose composition includes light and shadow, 
body and spirit. 


He that looks for perfection, must seek it above the Empyreum;; it is reserv’d for Glory... . 
He alone sees all things with an unshadowed comprehensive Vision, who eminently is All: 





27. “Essay on Glanvill,” Scepsis Scientifica, ed. John Owen (London, 1885), p. xix. 
28. (London, 1665), p. c2 verso. 

29. P. A6 recto. 

30. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p 237. 
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Only the God of Nature perfectly knows her, and light without darkness is the incom- 
municable claim of him, that dwells in Light inaccessible.51 


Just as man, exulting in his own wisdom, is tempted to label his opinions 
“truths,” so he will want to deny one half of a dualism for the sake of making more 
reasonable and orderly his intellectual universe. It is obviously simpler to eliminate 
either body or spirit from one’s conception of the reality of things than to try 
fitting the two elements into a comprehensible system. But, as Glanvill points out, 
to succumb to this temptation is to diminish one’s chances of ever arriving at the 
truth. 

His generation valiantly, if somewhat blindly, insisted not only upon the funda- 
mental dualism of body and spirit but also upon the subsidiary categories of good 
and bad spirits. It was at this point that it became necessary for them to assert the 
existence of witches, for doubt cast upon the being of such evil spirits might under- 
mine the whole system and leave men nothing but the bare reality of matter.* 
Even though Glanvill’s defense of witches appears reasonable from this point of 
view, nevertheless it involved him in the kind of philosophical difficulties which 
usually spring from basing a whole system, like an inverted pyramid, upon a single 
all-important tenet. But for our purposes the defense is significant because it shows 
Glanvill maintaining dualism (in this case the dualism of body and spirit) at all 
costs and thus proving himself a thorough-going sceptic. 


There is no one, that is not very much a stranger to the World but knows how Atheism and 
Infidelity have advanced in our days, and how openly they now dare to show themselves in 
Asserting and Disputing their vile Cause. Particularly the distinction of the Soul from the 
Body, the Being of Spirits, and a Future Life are Assertions extreamly despised and opposed 
by the Men of this sort, and if one lose those Articles, all Religion comes to uothing. They 
are Clearly and fully Asserted in the Sacred Oracles, but those Wits have laid aside these 
Divine Writings. They are proved by the best Philosophy and highest Reason; but the Un- 
believers, divers of them are too shallow to be capable of such proofs, and the more subtle 
are ready to Scepticize away those grounds. 


How Glanvill’s use of the word sce pticize is to be reconciled with his advocacy of 
scepticism must be left in abeyance until later in this discussion. 

For the theologian the practical impact of a denial of spirit came at the point 
where men were trying to avoid doing anything about their deplorable spiritual 
condition. As Henry More says in introducing the second edition of Sadducismus 
Trium phatus, 


For these Wits, I say, have grown so brutish and dull as not to conceive or believe there are 
any such things as Spirits; or Souls in themselves to be saved.34 





31. Ibid., p. 238. 

32. Richard Baxter says in A Second True Defense of the Non-Conformist, “It grieved me 
to hear of Mr. Glanuill’s death, for he was a man of more than ordinary ingeny, and he 
was about a Collection of Histories of Apparitions, which is a work of great use against 
our Sadducees, and to stablish doubters, and the best man’s faith hath need of all the 
helps from sense that we can get.” (p. 175.) 

33. Sadducismus Triumphatus (London, P68 1), part: Ti, p: 1. 

34. Ibid., p. 15. 
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Glanvill maintained his dualism as a kind of faith, an insurance that when the 
puzzle of existence was finally to be solved, some of the important pieces should 
not have been misplaced. Good Cartesian though he was, he saw the difficulties 
which stood in the way of explaining rationally the coexistence of body and spirit. 
That the device of “animal-spirits” must not have been completely satisfactory to 
him is evidenced by his continuing to marvel that one creature, man, can incor- 
porate such opposites. 


In the unions, which we understand, the extreams are reconciled by interceding participa- 
tions of natures, which have somewhat of either. But Body and Spirit stand at such a dis- 
tance in their essential compositions, that to suppose an uniter of a middle constitution, that 
should partake of some of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties, yea, 
most absonous to our reasons; since there is not any the least affinity betwixt length, breadth 
and thickness, and apprehension, judgement and discourse: The former of which are the 
most immediate results [if not essentials] of Matter, the latter of Spirit.%5 


The best Glanvill can do with this dilemma is to express its mystery poetically by 
the use of metaphor. Indeed, there may lie an unguessed significance behind the 
fact that sceptics are so often driven to metaphor in order to express the truth they 
have grasped. 


It is the saying of divine Plato, that Man is natures Horison; dividing betwixt the upper 
Hemisphere of immaterial intellects, and this lower of Corporeity: And that we are a 
Compound of beings distant in extreams, is as clear as noon. But how the purer Spirit is united 
to this clod is a knot too hard for our degraded intellects to unty. What cement should unite 
heaven and earth, light and darkness, natures of so divers a make, of such disagreeing attri- 
butes, which have almost nothing, but Being, in common: This is a riddle, which must be 
left to the coming of Elias. How should a thought be united to a marble-statue, or a sun- 
beam to a lump of clay?36 


Here is further proof, if man needed it, that his intellect is a broken reed, that 
existence far transcends his power to trail behind and reduce it to essence. 


IV 


There can scarcely be a more accurate gauge of the distance between the 
scepticism of Glanvill and of Donne than a comparison of the two men’s attitudes 
toward the outstanding dualism of their century, that of reason and faith. The best 
Donne could do was to enshrine in a metaphor his conviction that the two were 
not fundamentally incompatible. 


Reason is our Soules left hand, Faith her right, 
By these we reach divinity.37 


Glanvill, on the other hand, like Bacon, puts in reason and science the same in- 
tensity of trust which earlier generations had reserved for religion. To those of his 





35. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 20. 
36. Scepsis Scientifica (London, 1665), p. 15. 
37. The Poems of John Donne ed. H.J.C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), I, 189. 
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own generation whose disillusion led them to belittle science in self-defense, Glan- 
vill said, 


I do not think, that all Science is Tautology: The last Ages have shewn us, what Antiquity 
never saw; no, not in a Dream.38 


The question, then, is how to reconcile this genuine advance in scientific knowl- 
edge with the religious values already held. The Royal Society itself, of which 
Glanvill was a member, had a dual purpose, 


the improving the minds of Men in solid and useful notices of things, helping them to such 
Theories as may be serviceable to common life, and the searching out the true laws of Matter 
and Motion, in order to the securing of the Foundations of Religion against all attempts of 
Mechanical Atheism.3? 


These men had no doubt that the truth was one and that the very structure of the 
universe would be found to support their religious insights. Glanvill, it will be re- 
membered, had least respect for those religious opinions which men took over 
unthinkingly from their parents. Reason, he felt, could help to sort out from this 
miscellaneous lumber the pieces which were strong enough to build with. 


*Tis very proper and seasonable for the Age to represent the Reasonableness of Religion, both 
in the principles and duties of it; that Men may know upon what grounds they stand, and 
not hold their faith by meer Custom, and the Tradition of their Fathers.*° 


From being the newly-discovered plaything of the Renaissance, reason’ was being 
transformed, toward the end of the seventeenth century into a solid foundation for 
men’s faith. 


The superstition regarding doctors which Sir Thomas Browne was trying to 
combat with Religio Medici extended also to philosophers, who were popularly 
supposed to be atheists. But of philosophy, Glanvill says, “I dare say, next after 
the divine Word, it’s one of the best friends to Piety.”** It is unbelievable, he holds, 
that the study of nature should prejudice the interests of religion. Only people 
whose zeal gets the better of their wisdom will see any necessary connection be- 
tween the scientist and the atheist. In a world where such people abound it is 
well that the Royal Society should maintain a beacon. 


Now it seems to me a signality in Providence in erecting your most Honourable Society in 
such a juncture of dangerous Humours, the very mention of which is evidence, that Atheism 
is impudent in pretending to Philosophy: And Superstition sottishly ignorant in phancying, 
that the knowledge of Nature tends to Irreligion.*? 


What, then, is behind this misconception which sees reason and faith as 
enemies? Glanvill clears the ground by stating, 





38. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 188. 
39. Scepsis Scientifica (2nd ed.; London, 1703), p. a2 recto. 
40. An Essay Concerning Preaching, p. 31. 
41. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 248. 
42. Scepsis Scientifica, p. a4 recto. 
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The Difficulties of Religion do not lye in the UNDERSTANDING. Religion is a plain 
thing, and easie to be understood.** 


The villain of the piece was a force with which the age of reason was to find itself 
progressively less able to cope, the force of imagination and fancy. 


To say, Reason opposeth Faith, is to scandalize both: ’Tis Imagination is the Rebel; Reason 
contradicts its impious suggestions. Nor is our Reason any more accountable for the Er- 
rours of our Opinions; then our holiness for the vitiosity of our Lives: And we may as well 
say, that the Sun is the cause of the shadow, which is the effect of the intercepting opacity, as 
either. Reason and Faith are at perfect Unisons: The disharmony is in the Phancy.*4 


What this kind of union always breeds is merely one more dualism. To solve the 
dualism of imagination and fancy set over against religion bolstered by reason, 
nothing less than the romantic revolution was to be required. 

In Lux Orientalis, Glanvill sets down the blueprint for natural religion. 


And the Right Reason of a Man, is one of the Divine volums, in which are written the in- 
delible Ideas of eternal Truth: so that what it dictates, is as much the voice of God, as if in 
sO many words it were clearly exprest in the written Revelations.45 


Man need no longer fear his own rationality as the instrument of the Devil. It had 
been baptized into the household of faith. There is no more valid evidence of this 
union than Glanvill’s testimony that the truths of divinity and of mathematics are 
equally reasonable and certain. 


These are superstructed on principles that cannot fail us, except our faculties do constantly 
abuse us. Our religious foundations are fastened at the pillars of the intellectual world, and 
the grand Articles of our Belief as demonstrable as Geometry. Nor will ever either the subtile 
attempts of the resolved Atheist; or the passionate Hurricanoes of the phrentick Enthusiast, 
any more be able to prevail.against the reason our Faith is built on, than the blustring 
windes to blow out the Sun.*6 


Vv 


Glanvill ‘is less given to paradox than any of the four sceptics mentioned above, 
with the exception of Jeremy Taylor, perhaps because the drift at the end of the 
seventeenth century was toward clarity and precision of expression. Men no longer 
luxuriated, as they had earlier, in the paradoxical nature of their existence. It was 
something they were trying to live down. Nevertheless, even Glanvill shows some 
sensitivity to paradox and thus further qualifies for a place among the sceptics. 
As seems appropriate for the author of Scepsis Scientifica, Glanvill’s central para- 


dox is this: 


All Opinions have their Truth, and all have what is not so; and to say all are true and 
none, is no absurdity.47 


43. The Way of Happiness (London, 1670), p. 6. 
44. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 103. 

45. Page 115. 

46. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 209. 

47. Ibid., p. 65. 
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It will be noted that this paradox differs from many others uttered throughout 
the century in that it does not consist merely of a sinuous dilemma; rather is it the 
expression of an insight not capable of being set forth in simpler terms. Behind 
such a formulation lay years of experience in controversy with opinionated men. 


The following passage, again through the use of paradox, lights up the arena of 
controversy so as to show truth being wrought out there. 


And indeed, if we do but impartially consider the grand inconveniences which each party 
urgeth against the others Conclusion, it would even tempt one to think, that both are right 
in their opposition and neither in their assertion. And since each side so strongly oppugns 
the other and so weakly defends itself, ’tis a shrewd suspicion that they are both mistaken. 
Wherefore if there be a third that can lay any probable claim to the truth, it deserves to be 
heard to plead its cause; and, if it be not chargeable with the contradictions or absurdities 
either of the one or other, to be admitted.48 


In his book Catholick Charity Recommended Glanvill has documented the above 
paradox by drawing upon the experience of controversy. 


It is indeed very natural to most, to run into extremes: and when men are fallen out with a 
Practice, or Opinion, they think they can never remove to too great a distance from it; being 
frighted by the steep before them, they run so far back, til they fall into a precipice behind 
them. Every. Truth is near an Errour; for it lies between two Falshoods: and he that goes 
far from One is apt to slip into the other; and while he flies from a Bear, a Lyon meets him. 
So that the best way to avoid the danger is to steer the middle Course; in which we may be 
sure there is Charity and Peace, and very probably, Truth in their company.*® 


The via media is for Glanvill the only satisfactory intellectual response to the 
keenly observed psychological pitfalls of controversy. It incorporates the essential 
dualism of existence and uses it creatively in the search for truth. In further 
analyzing his method, Glanvill throws additional light on his use of the word 
scepticism. 


Thus I have in this last particular play’d with the Dogmatist in a personated Scepticism: 
and would not have the design of the whole discourse measur’d by the seeming tendency of 
this part on’t. The Sciolist may here see, that what he counts of all things most absurd and 
irrational, hath yet considerable show of probability to plead its cause, and it may be more 
then some of his presumed demonstrations. ’Tis irreprehensible in Physitians to cure their 
Patient of one disease by casting him into another, less desperate. And I hope, I shall not 
deserve the frown of the Ingenuous for my innocent intentions; having in this only imitated 
the practice of bending a crooked stick as much the other way, to straighten it. And if by 
this verge to the other extream, I can bring the opinionative Confident but half the way, 
viz. that discreet modest aequipoize of Judgment, that becomes the sons of Adam; I have 
compast what I aim at.5° 


Here the way to truth lies through the apparently absurd and irrational, the realm 
of paradox. The ideal terminus is in the kind of judgment which befits a human 





48. Lux Orientalis, p. 2. 
49. Page 28. 
50. Scepsis Scientifica (1885 ed.), p. 192. 
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nature tragically susceptible to dogmatism, a “discreet, modest aequipoize,” always 


characteristic of the sceptic, the result of pulling a crooked stick straight. 


This figure proves most fruitful as a symbol of Glanvill’s scepticism. As we have 
seen, he holds that scepticism can be misused to “scepticize away” recalcitrant 
facts; but it can also prove useful as a check upon dogmatism. With the proper 
flexibility of mind, a thinker can “[play] with the Dogmatist in a personated 
Scepticism.” To maintain a healthy equilibrium, one must set over against the in- 
evitable bass of his own dogmatism a counterbalancing treble of scepticism. As 
Glanvill says in Scepsis Scientifica, again resorting to paradox, “Were I a sceptic 


I'd plead for Dogmatizing.”** The balance is all. 


(The present selection forms the first of two parts of Dr. Wiley’s article. Part two will appear 


in the October issue. ) 





PAINSWICK’S TREES’ 


Painswick’s churchyard trees are ninety-nine; 
‘The sexton sometimes plants a hundredth one, 
But never can he finish his design: 

The hundredth dies and keeps his work undone. 


The sexton often trims the Painswick trees 

And stops sometimes to watch the empty spot; 
The townsmen wonder what the sexton sees 

To keep him watching where a tree is not. 


Painswick’s churchyard trees are ninety-nine: 

The sexton works to add the hundredth one. 
He never wants to finish his design; 

The hundredth dies and keeps his life undone: 


The townsmen urge the planting of the tree: 
The sexton sees the vacant spot and tries 
Reluctantly, and yet half willingly, 
To end his work. To questions he replies: 


“Next spring I'll try to plant the final tree 
And make it grow. There’s something in the soil, 
I think, that’s bent on thwarting trees and me; 
Sometimes I think I’m put to useless toil.” 
C. F. Larson. 


*Written upon remembering the legend of Painswick, Gloucestershire, England. 





51. Ibid., p. ag recto. 











GEORGE M. OTTINGER, PIONEER ARTIST 
OF UTAH 


A Brier oF His PERSONAL JOURNAL’ 


HEBER G. RICHARDS 


EORGE MarTIN OrrINcER, the son of William and Elizabeth Martin Ottinger, 

was born in Springfield township, Pennsylvania, February 8, 1833. The ances- 
tral Ottingers of Germany became Quakers and because of persecution emigrated 
to America. The Martins were also of German extraction. 

George Ottinger’s earliest recollections of drawing hardly indicate talent. In 
later years George remembered with pleasure being permitted to draw pictures on 
his slate as a reward of good conduct in his first school in Philadelphia. 

The lure of business caused his father to settle in Bedford, Pennsylvania, where 
George attended school for four years. Whenever possible he let his mind run to 
pictures and painting. He read much about travel by sea and land. “My love for 
drawing and painting,” says the Journal, “kept pace with my years. I always had a 
box of water colors and pencils which I prized more than anything else.” His first 
commission came to him here from a neighbor to draw a railroad, his pay to be 
an apple, and his second to draw an Indian shooting a deer, his pay to be a 
pocket of chestnuts. For both the artist was generously paid. 

When George was seven, two painters came to Bedford, whom he watched with 
peculiar interest while they worked. He looked at their products, their paints, their 
brushes, and set his determination to be a painter. One of the two, Rothermal, 
painted pictures of George’s father and mother. He here tells us that a later 
painter altered the dress and hair of his mother’s portrait and admonishes every 
artist to refrain from changing the work of another, lest in so doing he might 
“spoil a gem of perfection.” 

By a series of events George’s family was reduced to poverty and as a conse- 
quence he was taken to New York City by an uncle, the Rev. Charles Martin, to 
be cared for and schooled. During the two years of his stay he did well enough in 
school to satisfy his recollection of it. His only free time, Saturday afternoons, he 
spent in fair weather at the wharves listening to the sailors, looking at ships and 
letting his imagination roam to foreign lands and strange adventures. When the 
weather drove him indoors he amused himself in the “loft room” of his uncle’s 
house by drawing pictures of and organizing “lines of steam mail packets, squad- 
rons of battle ships, regiments of armies and soldiers, fire departments, and in- 
tricate games involving all these.” The drawing, the ships, the firemen, and the 
soldiers are indicative of the major activities of the man’s life and his organizing 





1. The original journal was made available to Mr. Richards through the courtesy of 
George N. Ottinger, son of the artist. 
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ability. The Journal makes no mention of boyhood companions or playmates. The 
sudden death of his aunt Martin terminated his school life at the age of thirteen. 
At his mother’s home in Philadelphia he learned that his parents were separated. 

Two years of unimportant occupations and two with his father, a carriage 
maker, to whose trade. he was enticed by the decorative painting on coaches, 
brought the boy to man’s stature and ready for awaited adventure. 

For the next three years George was a sailor before the mast, first on a whaler 
which he “skipped” with a companion in a small island port somewhere west of 
Peru. Thence he shipped on freighters first to Panama, then to San Francisco, and 
after some weeks to China where he gave himself a vacation of two months. Then 
shipping on a fast clipper he rounded India and Africa to New York. 

Concerning the development of the artist during these years, the Journal men- 
tions some decorative drawing in an autograph album in New Bedford and de- 
scribes pictures with decorations on his first sea chest. Concerning pictures done 
on board ship, he says: “My ground was always a sheet of fools-cap writing paper. 
I drew in my design with lead pencil; with India ink and a Chinese dog-hair 
brush I painted the hull and did the shading. A lump of indigo furnished by the 
steward made blue for the clouds and sky and sea. Another lump of gamboge from 
the ship’s medicine chest was yellow for me, and with the indigo made green. A 
small bottle of Chinese vermilion for the red stripes of flags, &c. and tobacco- 
juice for the yellowish-brown of sails, and my palette was complete. I must say 
that often I painted ships when I should have mended my shirts.” The shipmates 
admired the painter’s skill. 

At the little island village where Ottinger left his first ship he painted a sign for 
one of the important citizens of the place, an innkeeper, which gained him lodging 
and recognition. 

After three years on the water and a few weeks at home, Ottinger journeyed 
in the love of adventure down the Ohio to Kentucky to visit some relatives. There 
he began the tinting of photographs as an opportunity to make money with his 
brush. Back in Philadelphia this work brought him into association with artists 
who instructed him in drawing and in the management of colors. One of them also 
made him acquainted with Chapman’s Drawing Book, from which he gained much. 

At this point Ottinger did his first portraits in oil, which were of his grand- 
father and grandmother Martin. Then he was off to Richmond, Virginia, coloring 
photographs with unusual success. 

In June 1858 he joined the “Mormons” and was off for the Salt Lake Valley. 
From the diary of travel, which reads like a sailor’s log, may be culled some hints 
of the artist. He saw a possible picture in the night burial of a pioneer. He made 
“a fine sketch of Independence Rock.” He also made a sketch of Devil’s Gate. It 
was with an artist’s eye that he first gazed on Great Salt Lake City and the lake 
beyond. In the city Ottinger found that the people could appreciate pictures but 
could not pay for them. He adds, “I commenced coloring photographs, very poor 
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ones at that, taken by C. R. Savage, who had arrived in the city the year before, 
1860. The first picture I painted (it was a photograph) I received for pay 21% gal. 
of molasses; by taking trade as pay I did manage to scare up a little business in 
that line and was promised the job of painting the scenery at the theatre [The Salt 
Lake Theater] then building, which was encouraging.” 

Late in the fall Ottinger and Savage went north into Idaho doing pictures, and 
made two hundred dollars, taking their pay in wheat and provisions. 

Here the Journal records the marriage of Ottinger with Mary Jane McAllister 
Cullin and the birth of a son, William, who was soon left motherless and cared for 
by his grandmother. 

In 1862 the artist commenced painting scenery at the new Salt Lake Theater, 
the first a garden scene. He also painted the curtain and surroundings. In addition 
to this work he acted parts in some plays. 

The Journal records the purchase of the home lot on E Street, then known as 
Fir Street, and Third Avenue, then known as Bluff Street, from Brigham Young 
for $125.00. He and Phoebe Neslen were married December 3, 1864, and oc- 
cupied the new home. 


Early in 1862 the Deseret Academy of Arts was organized with Ottinger as 
president. To quote, “Exhibited a few oil pictures and sold one or two this year.” 
Sometime within the next two years the Journal notes that E. W. Perry, new in 
the Valley, sold portraits and landscapes to the amount of more than eleven 


thousand dollars in a little over four months. 

Ottinger, Savage, and Perry formed the Deseret Art Union. 

There is no note of the beginning of the artist’s interest in ancient America as 
a field for imaginative painting, though it was important in his work. But in 1867 
there is the note “Finished The Last of the Aztecs.” For this and later paintings 
please consult the listings. 

Encouraged by some unusually fruitful sales, the artist fitted up a studio in his 
home and settled down to painting: portraits, twenty-five by thirty inches, thirty 
to fifty dollars; eighteen by twenty inches, twenty dollars, and whatever else he 
could sell. 

The Journal frequently mentions the financial difficulty of living by painting, 
anJ that if it were not for the coloring of photographs the artist could not “get 
by,” as he says. The people “as a general thing like pictures and admire them but 
they have no money to spend for them, unless some stranger like Mr. Perry comes 
to the Valley.” 

There are people who marvel at the cost of pictures. Here is an enlightening 
item. The artist reckoned that up to June 1872 he had painted 223 pictures which 
had sold for $3,413, a little over fifteen dollars apiece. The cost of canvas, paint 
and frames left a net profit of $1,752, his income from painting for eight years, 
less than eight dollars a picture. 

. The Journal of 1872 notes two sittings given him by President Brigham Young, 
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who expressed his satisfaction with the likeness. To oblige the President, Ottinger 
returned to the stage, which he had previously given up, to play his part in The 
Octoroon. 

Probably the most important painting produced by Ottinger in 1872 was the 
Baptism of Limhi, sixty by ninety inches, the largest picture he had painted so far. 
He tells us that he was at work on it twenty days, and that it seemed to give 
general satisfaction. The picture now hangs in the main hallway of the Salt Lake 
Temple. He straightway planned other Book of Mormon subjects and gathered 
material for them. 

Some facts of historical and occupational interest from the Journal may be 
brought together here. In 1872 occurred the first hauling of stone from the quarry 
to the Temple site by steam, and the appointment of Ottinger as Assistant Engi- 
neer of the Salt Lake Fire Department. He was appointed Chief in 1876,’ and 
reorganized the Department on a paid basis in 1883.*° In 1870 appointment as 
Superintendent of Water Works was added to his duties as Fire Chief. In 1883 fire 
destroyed the Council House, Savage’s Art Gallery, and three stores; and in the 
same year came the murder of City Marshall Andrew Burt and the lynching of his 
slayer.* The mayor offered Ottinger the position thus vacated, which he declined. 
“T have not,” he says, “the composition in me for a position of that kind.” 

In September of 1873 he built and occupied the studio on the home lot north- 
east of the house, where we who knew him went to look at pictures and books. 

Speaking of his painting of Alexander Selkirk, the artist makes this note on his 
method: “Prepared the ground with dry white-lead and China Clay ground in 
skimmed milk. Over this I passed a coat of burnt sienna and drying oil to avoid 
chalking in the after painting.” 

In the early months of 1874 the artist delivered a lecture, popular enough to be 
repeated, though he does not say how often, on “How to Read a Picture.” 

He later (1877) gave a series of lectures on ancient America, on which the re- 
search necessary for his paintings had made him a local authority. He does not 
indicate the nature of later lectures. Most were given in ward schoolhouses and 
some in the Assembly Hall. He also wrote an article on “Art in Utah” (1875) 
for the Art Journal. All of this work was by request. 


In the late months of 1875 the artist worked hard on Montezuma Receiving 
News of the Landing of Cortez, which he finished in January 1876. “It caused,” 





2. “Ottinger Hall, 237 Canyon Road, was riamed in honor of Fire Chief George M. Ottinger, 
the last Volunteer Chief and the first chief of the paid fire department.” Kate B. Carter, 
compiler, Heart Throbs of the West (Salt Lake City, 1943), IV, 62. 

3. “With the organization of the ‘Paid Fire Department’ came one fire horse, ‘Old Nig,’ who 
served almost fifteen years. City-owned teams at work on the streets were supposed to 
hurry to the fire hall to draw apparatuses.” Carter, op. cit., p. 55. 

4. “According to Henry J.’ Taufer, veteran Volunteer Fireman, there is one relic missing 
from Ottinger Hall. The rope used on the first hook and ladder was stolen by an 
angered mob and used to hang a negro who had killed Captain Burt (for a 25-cent 
meal) in 1883.” Carter, op. cit., p. 63. 
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he says, “quite a sensation among the people of Salt Lake City.” The painting was 
sent to the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. 

At first the artist was informed that the Montezuma was accepted, only to re- 
ceive a note in June contradicting the previous statement. As a matter of fact, the 
picture had been sent quite by mistake to a small Ohio town whence it was re- 
covered by those in charge of the Exposition only after they had been incited to 
action by General Lew Wallace. The artist now learned that his picture was hung 
in the Pacific building. 

The following year the artist had the picture returned to him and sold it to a 
Mr. Jennings. It now hangs in the entrance room of the Annex of the Salt Lake 
Temple. 

Being supplied with railroad passes to Philadelphia and return the artist made 
the journey visiting relatives and taking in the Centennial Exposition. In this con- 
nection he speaks of preferring the work of Church to that of Turner. 

When Brigham Young died on August 29, 1877, Ottinger with assistants made 
a fine cast of his face, and also of his right hand, and took careful measurements 
of him as a sculptor might. The terminology here used in the Journal indicates 
that the artist was familiar with anatomy. 

In January 1881 the artist Bradford came to Salt Lake City and sold six paint- 
ings eighteen by thirty inches for $3600. Ottinger says he is glad of it because sales 
like this will develop in the people a taste for art. “Bradford’s pictures are painted 
very carefully in what I would call a strictly realistic manner.” 

The Journal notes the organization of the Salt Lake Art Association October 
16, 1881, and its first exhibition of pictures in December. Two hundred paintings 
by native and foreign artists “quite astonished the people.” 

Two notes from the Journal of 1882: “In the way of painting I have abandoned 
the ancient Aztec subjects and worked in landscape, painting two views of 
English scenery from sketches made while in England, two marines, and two pic- 
tures of home views.” 

“On August 21 I took charge of the drawing class of the University of Deseret 
as Professor of drawing.” 


From 1883: “I have stopped painting on absorbent grounds which caused my 
pictures to dry in dead and flat, absolutely compelling me to use varnish to bring 
out my work. I now . . . prepare my canvas with a nonabsorbent ground and 
find the-color to bear out and keep more firm.” Prompted by the work of Deacan, 
an artist who came to Salt Lake City, Ottinger was persuaded “To try my hand 
at painting fruit pieces . . . and find it profitable work, profitable in being a 
splendid way for studying color.” 


1884 opens with the strange combination, “Teaching drawing at the University 
and running to an unusual number of fires.” In August he entertained H. H. 
Bancroft, the historian, at his studio, who expressed himself pleased with his 
pictures. Somewhat later the agent of Bancroft traded a set of the historical works 
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for the Madonna and Coyatle Releasing Madoc. Bancroft promised to try to 
make an opening in San Francisco for the sale of Ottinger’s pictures. 

In the autumn of 1885 Superintendent Ottinger went East principally in the 
interest of the waterworks, but mentions in the Journal, “Feasting on the display 
inthe picture galleries.” C. R. Savage accompanied him. 

Four years later another eastern journey permitted him to participate in the 
Veteran Firemen’s celebration in Baltimore and to attend his mother’s funeral 
at Camden, New Jersey. 


By a change of city politics to the Liberal Party (1890) the Fire Chief and 
Water Superintendent was removed and two men succeeded him. 

He was occupied in 1891 and 1892 with the activities of enumerator for the 
Census Bureau for the gathering of manufacturing statistics for the city. 


It is a short step from inflation to depression. In 1892 the artist was “in some 
underhanded manner” deprived of his professorship at the University. 1893 was 
the year of the financial panic. The Journal says, “Sold Mabel Martin for $50.00 
and collected $25.00 at this writing. Sold Maya Sculptor for $100.00, reduced 
the price to $50.00, and still could collect nothing.” In this hard year the Journal 
mentions that Ottinger and other Utah artists offered “‘a very creditable exhibi- 
tion of their work with electric lights. Few saw the exhibition and there were no 
sales. Raising the dead and inspiring an art enthusiasm in this place is about 
one and the same thing.” 


Early in his residence in Salt Lake City Ottinger had been appointed as major, 
and then lieutenant colonel, of the Nauvoo Legion. In March 1894 by appoint- 
ment of the governor and legislature as adjutant general, George Ottinger or- 
ganized and established the Utah National Guard with twenty-two equipped 
companies. The work required traveling through the cities of the Territory con- 
suming both his time and his creative energies. Once the Guard was completed 
he resigned his commission because it was rank without pay. In the last part of 
the year he sold The Prospectors for $25.00 and collected the unpaid balance on 
the Maya Sculptor. Again a significant quotation: “I have given away more pic- 
tures than I ever sold.” 

In 1895-6 he worked vigorously on paintings of the heroic women of America. 
After a lapse of two and a half years the Journal resumes, “It dawned on me that 
there was much in the art of the Japanese that was worth investigating and learn- 


ing .... I have ventured to paint six or eight little pictures of Japanese genre and 


three of some historical or romantic characters. I have made several sketches in 
oil and pen and ink of Japanese folk lore well worth painting.” 

These last quotations are from 1899. This is the end of the record so far as art 
is concerned. 
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PAINTINGS BY GEORGE MARTIN OTTINGER 
Historical and Other Imaginative Paintings 


Who will Care for Mother Now (Sold to General Connor of Fort Douglas) (1862-1864) 

The Last of the Aztecs (1867) 

The Cacique’s Daughter (1868) 

Washington at Trenton (Sold to City Council for $200.) (1870) 

Colombia (1871) 

Marina (1871) (altered March 1880 where the name appears Marina Dividing Mexitli) 

Constance De Beverley (1871) (altered March 1880) 

The Evening Gun (1871) 

Lashed to the Shrouds (1872) 

Who Knows 

The Baptism of Limhi (90 by 60 in.) The first painting of a Book of Mormon subject (1872) 

Magellan Entering the Pacific (1873) 

Alexander Selkirk (“The best picture I have painted so far.) (1874) 

Prospectors or I Have Struck It (1875) (Sold November 1894 for $25.00) 

John Howard Payne Listening to His Song, “Home Sweet Home” (begun 1875) 

Montezuma Receiving News of the Landing of Cortez (January 1876) 

A Toltec Historian (1876) 

The Sacrificial Stone (1876) 

Courtship of Spain & Mexico (1876 or earlier) 

The Riven Shield (1876 or earlier) 

Ulysses Ploughing the Sea Shore (copied from Heywood Hardy. Sold to James Sharp for 
$75.00) (33 by 63 in.) (1876) 

The Gladiatorial Stone (“Finished after three months’ incessant labor on it.”’) (April 1876. 
Sent to Wilson for sale January 1886) 

Calypso (begun February 1877) 

Moroni Delivering the Plates to Joseph Smith (June 1878) 

La Noche Triste (Begun 1874, finished August 1878) 

Oh Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud (20 by 24 in.) (Finished November 30, 
1878) 

John Alden and Priscilla (Begun December 1878, finished January 1879) 

Lincoya (From Southey’s Madoc) (December 1878) 

Coolie (Sold 1879) 

Quinsabu (sold 1879) 

Flowers for Cotlantona (Begun January 1880) 

Mexico 1520 (Soldiers and a priest throwing dice for a girl who is bound to a cannon.) 
(July 1880) 

Mormon Battalion B 47—The arrival on the banks of the Rio Cariza (Begun July 30, 1880, 
finished October 1881) Sold early 1882. 

The Princess and the Pepper Seller (An old Toltec legend; 30 by 42 in.) (Begun November 
or December 1880. Finished October 1881. Sold early 1882) 

Atala (October 1881. Sold early 1882.) 

Coutel Releasing Madoc (From Southey’s Madoc) (Begun October 1881 for Mr. I. F. 
Walker. ) 

The East, The West (Sold early 1882) 

Montezuma being Notified of his Election to the Throne (Begun 1877, worked on 1882) 

Papatzin Relating her Dream to Montezuma (Worked on January 1884) 

The Aztec Madonna, Cutlacua (Begun January 1884) 

Surrender of Chilnalmir (Finished 1884) 

The Belle of Copan (16 by 24 in.) (Begun September 1884) 

Sketches for A New God (September 1884) 

Talaloc, The Rain God (September 1885) 

Whale Boat (1886) 
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Maya Sculptor (Sold 1893 for $100.00, Reduced to $50.00, collected Nov. 1894) (Begun 
1886, finished early 1887) 

Manco Capac and Mamu Acllo (1891) 

The First Winter at Plymoth (December 1892) 

Ill Luck (December 1892) 

Cabeza de Vacu in the Land of Ciboca (“A large picture”) (1891) (Now in the Hotel Utah) 

Introduction of Pulque. Xohitle Presenting it to Humac (Early 1892) 

Mabel Martin (Sold for $50.00) (By December 30, 1892) 

The Water Witch (“Old fellow hunting for water with a peach stick”) (By December 30, 
1892) 

Chimalma (By December 30, 1892) 

Aztec Madonna (‘Larger than the other and clearly better’) (By December 30, 1892) 

Washington and Mary Phillipsie (“‘A campanion picture to First Winter at Plymoth. It is 
a free light subject’) (1893) 

Heroic women of our country, mostly of the Revolutionary period. (1896) 

The Hasty Farewell (From a family incident at Chestnut Hill) 

Dorothy Sampon 

Death of Sallie St. Clair 

Elizabeth Zane the Heroine of Fort Henry 

“Six or eight little pictures of Japanese genre.” (1899) 

“Three pictures of some historical or romantic characters.” (1899) 

The Dream (A little picture which the artist sent to Augustus Beck of Harrisburg, Pa., a 
former art-student companion, who sent him a watercolor in January, 1887.) (1899) 


Portraits 


Of Grandfather & Grandmother Martin (Before 1861) 

John and Anna Sharp (1871) 

Portrait of President Brigham Young (1872) 

Portrait of Brigham Young (25 by 30 in.) (1875) 

Thomas Williams (25 by 30 in.) (1875) 

Mrs. Bishop Sharp (25 by 30 in.) (1875) 

H. Phelps (22 by 28 in.) (1875) 

Picture of His Wife (25 by 30 in.) (1875) 

Bishop John Sharp (from the Perry portrait) (Fall, 1876) 

Bishop John Sharp (from life, for his son James) (25 by 30 in.) (Fall, 1876) 
Portrait of his wife Mary (“Who died fourteen years ago”) (Fall 1876) 
Portrait of Mrs. Annie Sharp (25 by 30 in.) (April and May 1879) 
Portrait of Mayor Little for the City Council Chamber (1880, $100.) 
Portrait of Alderman Raleigh (for the city council) (25 by 30 in.) (1884) 
Portrait of Selectman Jacob Wheiler for the County Court House (1886) 


Landscapes 
Cottonwood Lake (1870) 
Cottonwood Lake (1872) 
Truckee Canyon 
Nantucket Whaler Boiling Blubber 
New Bedford Whaler off Juan Fernandez 
Canyon’s Gloom 
Canyon’s Glory (1872) 
The Emma Hill, Little Cottonwood Canyon (1873) 
Old Mill, American Fork Canyon (1873) 
Lone Peak (American Fork Canyon) (1876 or earlier) 
Sunrise (American Fork Canyon) (1876 or earlier) 
Chimney Rock (14 by 24) (autumn 1876) 
Yosemite Valley (Dec. 1878) 
Montana in the Gale off Newfoundland (Dec. 1879) (Sold to Mr. Artie Young for $40 
Jan. 1880) 
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A Marine (20 by 30) (Jan. 1880) 
Arctic Whalers (Sold 1882) 
“Have painted a few small landscapes—hard matter to sell them.” (Nov. 1880) 
Two views of English scenery (1882) 
Two marines (1882) 
Two pictures of home views (1882) 
The Wasatch Mountains (Snow effect with evening sun from near the old paper mill, 18 by 
30) (1884) 
“Made a few sketches in City Creek Canyon” (1884) 
‘Painted landscape of American Fork and Mary’s Lake, also several little landscapes two of 
which went to Mr. Stenett, Chicago.” (Jan. 1885) 
“Added a considerable number of sketches to collection.” (Sept. 1885) 
Several landscapes (16 by 24) (1886) 
“Several pictures big and little in oil and water color.” (1891) 
“Several water colors, a few of them large, also a few oil pictures, landscapes.” (1892) 
Old Missions: (18 by 30) (1893) 
Santa Barbara 
San Antonio 
San Luis Rey 
Two pictures of Summit County, Utah (18 by 30) (1893) 


Unclassified Paintings 








“One for Mr. Townsend” (at $50.) (1876) 
“One for Mr. Nichols” (for $100.) (1876) 


Awards 








1872 Autumn. At Territorial Fair. 
Gold medal for the six best pictures and the silver medal for the six best landscapes. 
1873 October. At the Deseret Agricultural and Mercantile Society. 
Awarded first prize for the best picture exhibited. 
1878 Territorial Fair, October. Awarded first prize for best historical picture, La Noche 
Triste, and first prize for the best colored photographs. 
1879 Awarded at the Territorial Fair, the gold medal for historical painting, the silver for 
landscape, and the bronze for banner. 
1881 Awarded at the Territorial Fair the gold medal for the best figure painting, the silver 


medal for the best historical painting, a diploma for the best landscape, and an extra 
award of $5.00. 














SONG 


This green is the quiet voice of peace, 
The green where shadows pool 
Beneath the sycamores; 










And the purr of motors threading avenues 
Still is the healthy, breathing tool, 
The panting lung of living industries. 


These two blessed vibrants at my windows, 
Tint and traffic, are a sliding rule 

For computing the quotient of our peace. 
Dorothy J. Roberts. 


ON SOME PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF 
GOETHE’S IMAGERY’ 


L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


MAGE hunting has become a favorite literary sport of recent years. We have only 

to recall the names of Ernest Jones, C. J. Jung, Herman Pongs, Maud Bodkin, 
Caroline Spurgeon, Wolfgang Clemen and Mr. C. Day Lewis. But image hunting 
as an academic pursuit is nothing new. Goethe tells us how as a student in 
Leipzig he was sent out by his professors to look in nature for images with which 
to embellish his poetry, and fired by his example as much as by the modern 
fashion, I too have joined in the game, sent my own students out a-hunting, and 
a few years ago published an essay on “The Image of the Horse and Charioteer in 
Goethe’s Poetry.” But as I re-read it I am not altogether satisfied with its method. 
The problems involved are more numerous and more complicated than they ap- 
peared at first sight, and I have felt the need to come to closer grips with them. 

The word image, the dictionary informs us, is derived from the Latin zmago, 
itself cognate with imitare, (just as the German Bild is the root of bilden) and 
denotes an imitation or representation of the external form of some object. Figura- 
tively it implies a mental picture or impression aroused by bringing together two 
more or less distant realities: “Sleep is the image of death”; the sea is for Byron 
“the image of eternity.” Obviously as a “figure of speech” the word image em- 
braces, or at least has close affinities with, simile, metaphor, parable, allegory, 
symbol, in all of which a picture takes the place of a thought, thereby giving it 
greater pregnancy and vividness. It is thus a move from the conceptual to the 
perceptual, an appeal from the mind to the senses and, as such, a retrogression to 
a more primitive way of thinking, for the earliest mode of thought both in the 
individual and the race is picture thought. A child will assimilate the illustrations 
of a book long before he can understand the letterpress; his technically immature 
drawings often betray a complexity of thought far beyond what he can express 
in language. “Previous ages,” Goethe told Riemer, “conceived their ideas in 
imaginative form; ours turns them into concepts. They embodied the great truths 
of life in shapes and in the figures of gods; nowadays we turn these into concepts 
too.” The poet reverts to this earlier mode; or rather he preserves it. For he differs 





1. The bicentenary of Goethe’s birth being commemorated at Aspen, Colorado, from June 27 
to July 17 in a brilliant convocation of world scholars and artists adds a regional and 
timely interest to the present article. Professor Willoughby. of the University of London, 
distinguished man of letters, secretary of the English Goethe Society and editor of its 
publications, has kindly consented to having the Western Humanities Review publish 
his Goethe paper in America. It was read January 6, 1949, at University College, 
London, as the presidential address at the annual meeting of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association over which Professor Willoughby presided during 1948. 
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from both the child and the primitive in that he goes on speaking in images long 
after his power of conceptual thought is fully developed. And he differs from 
others of his fellow-creatures who still have recourse to images in that he uses them 
not merely as illustrations to his thought but for their own sakes. Of others we 
might say that they sometimes think with images, of him that he frequently 
thinks in images. They are for him the high lights of that material of words which 
it is his delight to handle. They are the means by which, since Homer, he gives life 
to lifeless things and “bodies forth the forms of things unknown.” 


II 


New impetus has been given to the study of poetic imagery by the psychologists’ 
delvings into the unconscious regions of the mind. The investigations of both 
Freud and Jung have revealed in those mysterious realms the prevalence of 
images and symbols. In the phrase of the latter, the language of the unconscious 
is essentially “picture language.” They have revealed, too, the significance of these 
images in the interpretation of man’s thoughts and motives. A poet’s dreams, it 
seems now to be established, are of the same stuff that ordinary dreams are made 
of. But all the same not every dreamer is a poet. It is only when the images which 
come welling up from the unconscious are articulated by the poet in terms of his 
medium that they became poetry. He is a poet by virtue of the forming and the 


fashioning which make his dreams universally communicable. As Schiller told 
Goethe, it is precisely the business of the poet to make the unconscious conscious ; 
“Das Bewusstlose mit dem Besonnenen vereinigt macht den poetischen Kiinstler 


aus.” 


This is too often forgotten. Since its close connection with the unconscious 
was discovered, poetry has tended to become a happy hunting ground for the 
psychologist in search of further illustrations for his case-book. This applies equally 
to those who, like Freud, reduce poetry to a mere manifestation of the personal 
unconscious of the poet, and to those who, like Jung, interpret it as the symbolical 
expression of intuitive perceptions deriving from the collective unconscious of the 
race. The whole potency of poetry, according to Jung, depends on the archetypal 
nature of its imagery, which can restore to modern man, rationalized, torn and 
disintegrated, something of the magic wholeness and fullness of the instinctual life. 
“He who speaks in primordial images,” he says, “speaks with a thousand tongues 
.... He transmutes personal destiny into the destiny of mankind, thus evoking all 
those beneficent forces that have enabled mankind to find a release from every 
hazard and to outlive the longest night.” 


There is obviously truth in this. An image of general human significance de- 
riving from some deep and ancient level of consciousness is bound to evoke deeper 
and more powerful responses than one deriving from the shallower and more 
transient levels of experience. But what in general the psychologist ignores is the 
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different effect these images have in poetry and out of poetry. The prevalence of 
primordial images cannot of itself distinguish poetry from what is not poetry, 
though it may provide a gauge by which great poetry is distinguishable from 
lesser poetry—if “great” be taken here not as an indication of poetic excellence, 
but of magnitude or profundity of content, “lesser” as an indication of slightness 
of theme or lightness of mood. It is only within the context of poetic composition 
that the poetic quality of images can be determined. Individual images in them- 
selves have no poetic value—except that hovering about them from the memor- 
able poetic contexts in which they have already been used. 

This sharp divergence of the strictly aesthetic from the psycho-analytical ap- 
proach to poetry is reflected in two distinct trends among the literary critics who 
have investigated poetic imagery. Mr. Middleton Murry and Mr. C. Day Lewis, 
for example, are concerned with the organization of the images in a poem rather 
than with their psychological significance, with the way they work upon each other 
to produce a certain effect, with the difference between simile, metaphor, and 
symbol, with the distinctively poetic processes, whether in creation or appreciation. 
Miss Bodkin and Miss Spurgeon, on the other hand, are intent on discovering what 
the images can tell us of the poet as man. By their images ye shall know them! 
“The poet,” Miss Spurgeon writes, “unwittingly lays bare his own innermost likes 
and dislikes, observations and interests, associations of thought, attitudes of mind 
and beliefs, in and through the images, the verbal pictures he draws to illuminate 
something quite different in the speech and thought of his characters . . . . The 
imagery he instinctively uses is thus a revelation, largely unconscious, given at a 
moment of heightened feeling, of the furniture of his mind.” Miss Bodkin, as an 
adherent of Jung, goes beyond the personal idiosyncrasies of the poet, and de- 
clares that “all poetry, laying hold of the individual through the sensuous re- 
sources of language communicates in some measure the experience of an emo- 
tional but supra-personal life.” Her interest is thus more than mere detective work. 
She is concerned to discover in the poet’s unconscious symbols the source of his 
poetry’s potency and power. But, while not unaware of the importance of the 
poet’s use of his medium, she makes no proper distinction between the psychologi- 
cal effect of the symbol as such and its aesthetic effect in a context of poetically 
organized relations. The German scholar, Hermann Pongs, on the other hand, has 
so little regard for the aesthetic effect of images that he actually deprecates as 
decadent that kind of poetry which works its effects through formal values rather 
than through the quasi-mystical value of primordial symbols. There is a constant 
danger, he insists, that the poet, by seizing on the individual rather than the racial 
significance of images, will put them to his own egotistical, and consequently to 
spurious, use. For Pongs the very term “aesthetic effect” carries with it deroga- 
tory associations of illusion and deception. He goes as far as to speak of the 
“triigerischen Hiille des aesthetischen Scheins.” This is not only a betrayal of our 
belief in reason and individual consciousness, but a misunderstanding, or misuse, 
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of the term “aesthetischer Schein” as conceived by Goethe and Schiller. Far from 
being “triigerisch,” a snare and a delusion, the world of form or “schéner Schein” 
was for them a manifestation of the highest mode of human consciousness. 

To be complete, or even valid, the study of a poet’s imagery must embrace 
both approaches, the psychological and the aesthetic. And it is not enough for them 
simply to meet and combine, for the results of the one study to be added to those 
of the other. They must not only combine, they must fuse. The premises of each 
study in fact require it. For psychology cannot in the long run avoid coming to 
terms with that most subtly complex form of human experience, aesthetic ex- 
perience. Aesthetics, on the other hand, with its insistence that form and content 
are one, cannot in all honesty ignore any of those deeper levels of content which 
the discoveries of psychology may reveal to it. Ultimate union of the two ap- 
proaches seems inevitable, and a time will surely come when Mr. C. Day Lewis 
will no longer need to say that the psychologists may well be right, but what they 
have to say about the effect of poetry seems all the same to have very little to do 
with the specifically aesthetic emotions it affords him. Since the formal organiza- 
tion of images in an aesthetic context itself modifies their psychological implica- 
tions, it is only by treating these two aspects as inseparable that the full poetic 
potency of the images can be revealed at all. 


III 


No poet so directly challenges the critic to explore his poetic imagery as does 
Goethe. In him we are relieved of the temptation to seek in his poetry for clues to 
his life and to the skeletons in the cupboards of his mind. His life and mind, unlike 
Shakespeare’s, stand revealed to us through the mass of evidence in his letters, 
diaries and conversations. We know what he was doing and thinking from day to 
day, almost from hour to hour. And from these same letters, diaries and conversa- 
tions we know too what were his favorite images, and can easily infer what 
psychological significance they held for him. For he uses identical images inside 
his poetry and out. He can easily do this, for they are of a simple, unassuming, 
almost humdrum nature. Indeed, what first strikes the reader of Goethe’s poetry, 
in contrast to that of other great poets, is its plain matter-of-factness and the 
apparent paucity of his invention. Goethe’s poetry gives none of the bejewelled 
effect, the impression of a richly embroidered texture, that some of our own great 
poetry achieves. He often seems content just to call by name the elements of 
nature: the sun, the moon, the stars, the waves, the hills, the rocks and the trees. 
There is, for instance, in that most perfect of his nature lyrics iiber allen Gipfeln ist 
Ruh, rightly acknowledged to be one of the lyrical gems of world literature, there 
is not a single figure of speech, not a simile, not a metaphor, not a symbol. Yet the 
forms of beauty named here have symbolic value because Goethe possesses in 
supreme degree “the faculty of elevating words into things and living things 
too.” And just as he uses and re-uses the same situations and motifs in his novels 
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and plays, so we find the same few images recurring with stubborn persistence in 
all his works, poetry and prose, from the beginning of his life to its end: the 
horse, the wanderer, the hut, the goblet, the mirror, the well, the ship, the loom. 
They recur so inevitably in certain typical situations that it is gradually borne in 
upon us that they must symbolize certain fundamental human urges or drives, and 
we scarcely need the psychologist’s confirmation that they are, in fact, primordial 
images. But that they are comparatively so few does not mean that their effect is 
monotonous. Their very plainness and apparent neutrality has the advantage that 
it makes them capable of constant metamorphosis. They take on variety of color 
and shape from their immediate context and surroundings. And in this great 
economy which Goethe practises in the use of his images, he betrays the close 
affinity of his creative mind with the processes he had discovered in nature, which, 
as he says, “from the simplest beginnings produces the infinite variety of phe- 
nomena.” 

There can be no doubt that Goethe knew very well what his images meant. 
In his case at least there can be no question of any “unwitting betrayal of the 
furniture of his mind” when he puts them into the mouths of his characters. He 
forces us to face the fact that a poet may very well be fully conscious of the 
symbolic import of his imagery, and be using it with a deliberate subtlety of inten- 
tion, which, if missed, can wholly mislead us as to the true nature and tone of his 
poetry. From quite early on he was as aware of the unconscious element in his 


creative process as it was possible for a poet to be in the pre-psychoanalytical age, 
and he set himself the task of bringing both the contents and processes of the ir- 
rational into the clear daylight of reason. He is, for instance, quite explicit about 
the constant symbolizing activity of his mind. “Ich bin der swige Gleichnismacher,” 
he writes to Frau von Stein as early as 1781; and a few years before his death he 
was still writing: 


Gleichnisse diirft’ ihr mir nicht verwehren 
Ich wiisste mich sonst nicht zu erklaeren, 


thereby confessing his complete dependence upon images for the communication 
of thought. “Whenever I look for words,” he writes in the Italian Journey, “I see 
images—so stehen mir Bilder vor Augen,” and in his autobiography he tells us: 
“I had inherited from my father a certain didactic loquacity, from my mother the 
power of representing clearly and forcibly everything that imagination can pro- 
duce or grasp . . . Both these parental gifts accompanied me throughout my whole 
life, united with a third, the need to express myself figuratively and by analogy.” 
His constant endeavor from his early twenties onwards was to express his thoughts 
with direct immediacy, without the intervention of any conceptual process, or, as 
he himself puts it to his friend Kaestner, “to be able to think, and to express his 
thoughts just as they were, in one operation.” 

Again with Goethe we are not driven back upon an analysis of his poetic 
imagery in order to establish through which of the senses he was wont to exper- 
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ience the world. He tells us himself quite frankly that he was essentially a visual 
type: “Das Auge war vor allen Dingen das Organ, womit ich die Welt fasste.” 
But, as a modern aesthetician observes, “perception by sight usually involves close 
and complex interpenetration with perception by touch”; and it was no hyperbole 
that Goethe was using when in one of the Roman Elegies he wrote: 


Sehe mit fiihlendem Aug’, fiihle mit sehender Hand, 


thus expressing the coordination of sight and touch into one unitary sensation. His 
hearing on the other hand was less developed, and it was a source of great grief 
to him that music, in its more technical aspects, was a closed book to him: 


Was dem Auge dar sich stellet, 
Sicher glauben wir’s zu schauen; 
Was dem Ohr sich zugesellet, 

Gibt uns nicht ein gleich Vertrauen. 


IV 


Goethe, then, himself relieves us of many of the tasks which are wont to pre- 
occupy the student of poetic imagery. But the very plenitude of the information he 
so freely provides brings its own peculiar problems. There is a constant temptation 
to let this fullness of biographical material take the place of a critical examination 
of his poetic writings as works of art existing in their own right. It has far too 
often side-tracked the critic from his proper function of concentrating on the 
aesthetic effect. 

But Goethe’s confession that he was a visual type does not constitute a ready- 
made key which automatically unlocks all the-doors of his poetic imagery. The 
effect produced by an image within a complex of related thoughts and images may 
well not be predominantly visual or tactile at all, whatever he himself may have 
said. It is obvious, for instance, that the meaning of the central image in Egmont, 
the famous image of the horse and charioteer, is not to be exhausted solely by 
dwelling on its visual and tactile aspects. Its very essence is the feeling of move- - 
ment in the plunging horses—a kinetic image—and the effort of control in the 
charioteer as he reins them in—a kinaesthetic or muscular image. Only inasmuch 
as the visual recedes and gives place to these much more intimate bodily sensa- 
tions do we appreciate that relation between unconscious drive and conscious 
direction which Egmont is here trying to communicate, and which is the main 
theme of the play. Only through a close examination of the immediate and the 
wider context can we determine the nature and significance of this image in this 
particular play. And we must be bold enough to let the context decide, and to 
acknowledge the objective existence of the poetic impression independently of its 
relation to the poet’s mind. 


Similarly the psychological meaning of any of his recurrent images, which is 
easily deduced from his diaries and letters, can never exempt us from the critical 
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task of discovering its poetic meaning in a particular context. The meaning of the 
two related images, wanderer and hut, is clearly stated in Werther: they symbolize, 
Goethe tells us, those two fundamental drives in human nature, the impulse to 
self-expansion, the impulse to self-limitation. And from innumerable references in 
his early letters and poems we know that he felt himself continually flung help- 
lessly from one of these poles to the other. But we should go very wrong if we ap- 
plied this knowledge automatically to the poem Wandrers Sturmlied. Here the 
precise nature of the tension between wanderer and hut, between the young poet’s 
excursion into soaring sublimity and the down to earth pull of domesticity and 
comfort, can only be truly grasped by an exhaustive study of the complex formal 
relations of this very difficult ode. The “predominant passion,” as Coleridge would 
say, which here modifies all the images and thoughts is a kind of humor and light- 
ness, a playful contemplation of the incongruous contrast between the ideal and 
the real. And it is this “predominant passion” which must be taken into considera- 
tion whenever we are trying to discover the meaning and effect of any of these 
old recurrent images in any particular poetic context. “They must never,” says 
Goethe, “be appraised singly, but only in the sense and ‘connection of the whole.” 


To take yet another example. From an examination of Goethe’s correspondence 
during his last years in Frankfurt and the first years in Weimar we know quite well 
the symbolic significance which the image of the wave, the Woge, had for him at 
that time. He is constantly using it in conjunction with the ship to illustrate his 
sense of being carried on the current of life, and of the risks and dangers to which 
he is exposed: “Still on the waves in my little open boat” he had written in 1772. 
But after his entry into Weimar it seems to him that he is definitely launched on 
the journey of life: “I am now fully embarked on the wave of the world, fully 
determined to make discoveries,.to fight my way forward, to founder, or if needs 
be to blow myself with my cargo sky-high.” As fine, as appropriate an image as 
may be to describe Goethe’s immediate situation and state of mind, but isolated 
and having no relation to any larger unity, one moment in a succession of time. 
If it may be said to be “composed” at all it is as an allegory, immediately translat- 
able into his own particular situation. But when the Princess in Tasso uses this 
identical image its effect is quite different: 


Und gliicklich eingeschifft trug uns der Strom, 
Auf leichten Woge ohne Ruder hin. 


This not only voices her distress, over Tasso’s imminent departure as she imagines 
their sailing together down the stream of life, blissfully abandoned to the current 
of its waters; it is also a symbol of the life stream on which we are all borne; it 
includes our own life flow and all its attendant circumstances. Clearly it bears for 
the Princess the same meaning as for Margaretee von Parma in Egmont: “For 
what are we, the great ones of the earth, on the wave of humanity.” But in Tasso 
the meaning has become richer and more pregnant because the image of the wave 
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has been organized by the poet into a larger unity. It bears close and intimate 
relation to the numerous other images of ships, sea, storm and shipwreck in which 
the play abounds, until it finally coalesces with them all in that grandiose com- 
posite image of the last scene where the “predominant passion” which inspires the 
play, the relation of the poet to society and his art, is summed up in an inex- 
haustible symbol. And now we see how wrong it would have been to equate the 
Woge or Welle image, when used by Tasso of himself or others; simply with the 
stream of life. For by its association with other images—with the mirror and its al- 
ready established aesthetic connotation, with the rock which stands firm against 
the storm, with the ship to which Antonio has already likened Tasso in an earlier 
scene—this whole cluster of images becomes so intertwined and inter-related that 
the significance of each is modified by all the others as well as by the “predominant 
passion” which has awakened them. The “leicht bewegte Welle” no longer sym- 
bolizes man in general borne on the stream of life, but a particularized man, the 
poet. For him the image of the wave is especially apposite. It expresses all his 
lability, his power to be whipped up by the storm of life, without being destroyed: 


die Welle flieht 
Und schwankt und schwillt und beugt sich schaeumend iiber. 


Here we see not only how a cognate cluster of images is used with cumulative 
effect, but how the effect can be still further heightened as other images used in the 


play are drawn into the pattern. Thus the phrase “und beugt sich schaeumend iiber” 
is apposite to the wave which breaks against the rock without losing its identity; 
but it also recalls echoes of the many times this image of the “bubbling over” has 
already occurred in the play in other connections. “Schaeumend” depicts Tasso’s 
rising anger against Antonio’s denigration of his poetic genius; it is also the 
adjective with which Tasso likens his genius to the foaming wine which over- 
flows the cup. 


Vv 


This linkage of images constitutes the finely woven texture of the play. It is 
nowhere more clearly visible than in the association of the Becher image with the 
seascape imagery at the end of the play. There is no need to labor the significance 
of the Becher as an erotic symbol. It is known to every psychologist. It has been 
connected with sexuality since Solomon wrote of his beloved that her “navel was 
like a round goblet which wanteth not liquor.” When Goethe first used it in an 
early poem such as the Kénig in Thule it may perhaps have been without full 
consciousness of this sexual significance. But by 1775, when he translated the Song 
of Songs—‘“the most glorious collection of love songs that God ever made,” he 
calls it—he can be in no doubt as to its meaning. As so often with Goethe, what 
may well have been a primordial image of irrational origin, has received confirma- 
tion from literary sources, as the image of the horse and charioteer did from 
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Pindar and Plato, or that of the wanderer from the Odyssey. From now on the 
Becher image is always used with full awareness of its erotic significance. Critics 
have even thought that its frequent use in his letters and poetry at the time when 
his relation to Frau von Stein was obviously reaching a climax, might afford some 
clue to the degree of their intimacy. The poem Der Becher, composed towards the 
end of September 1871, symbolizing as it does the lips and body of the beloved 
through this admittedly erotic image, is often adduced as the poetic avowal of her 
physical surrender: 

Einen wohlgeschnitzten vollen Becher 

Hielt ich driickend in den beiden Haenden, 


Sog begierig siissen Wein vom Rande, 
Gram und Sorg’ auf einmal zu vertrinken. 


In order to put the inquisitive reader off the scent this poem was printed in the 
Tiefurter Journal as “a translation from the Greek.” 

However this may be, in many a poetic context we should be obscuring or 
violating the meaning if we were to concentrate exclusively on the erotic implica- 
tions of the Becher image. For in, addition to its erotic significance, it has an 
obvious use as a receptacle for wine “which maketh glad the heart of man”; and 
from time immemorial wine has been celebrated by the poets as provocative of 
love and as the parent of poetry. Goethe is but following in the old tradition when 
in his ballad he makes the Saenger require of his patron no more than “den besten 
Becher Weins” in recompense for his song. And so when Tasso, the poet, would 
give utterance to his pent-up passion for the Princess, what is more natural than 
that he should use the image of the brimming goblet, symbolic of both love and 


poetry? 


Prinzessin: 
Wenn ich dich, -Tasso, laenger h6ren soll 
So maessige die Glut, die mich erschreckt. 


to which Tasso protests: 


Beschraenkt der Rand des Bechers einen Wein, 
Der schaeumend wallt und brausend iiberschwillt ? 


By taking the adjective “schaeumend,” used here of love and wine, and making 
it in the final seascape an attribute of wave, itself symbolic of the lability of the 
poet’s nature, Goethe brings the lover and the poet into most intimate connection. 
Here we see most clearly how we should be missing most subtle implications and 
overtones of the Becher image, if we were to adhere too closely to its psycho- 
analytical interpretation. 

Nor can we interpret at all mechanically the significant variants of the Becher 
image. Sometime it appears as Kelch, sometimes as Schale. Since H. Schéffler 
made us aware of the religious coloring of Werthers Leiden we have been ac- 
customed to see the hero’s sufferings as a mundane counterpart of Christ’s passion. 
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In the first exuberance of his pantheistic joy in nature Werther had made ready 
to drink as deeply from the “foaming Becher of the infinite” as Faust does from 
the springs and breasts of mother nature. But as the story progresses to its tragic 
close the Becher is gradually modified by the prevailing sacrificial mood into a 
Kelch or chalice. In his final preparation for death Werther writes to Lotte with 
obvious allusion to the words of Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane: “Hier Lotte! 
ich schaudere nicht den kalten schrecklichen Kelch zu fassen, aus dem ich den 
Taumel des Todes trinken soll! Du reichtest mir ihn und ich zage nicht!” Werther 
rings the changes on Becher and Kelch as his mood is gay or sad, and Lotte has but 
to smile or give him her hand for the Kelch, even though he knows that it is filled 
with poison, to revert to a Becher once more. In the first version of Wilhelm 
Meister, written not very long after Werther, the equation of Becher with joy and 
of Kelch with pain seems fixed as Aurelie contrasts Hamlet’s first treatment of 
Ophelia to his last by saying: “He offers her the bitter cup (Kelch) sorrow in 
place of love’s delicious goblet (Becher) .” But it would again be wrong to accept 
this equation as absolute; the form of the image will ultimately be determined 
by the predominant mood of the immediate context. If in an earlier chapter of 
the Theatralische Sendung the hero’s very sensual passion for the pretty actress 
Marianne is described as a “Rausch des Freudenkelches” is it not because a love 
which begins in joy and ends in sorrow can only be comprised under such an 
oxymoron, whilst conversely in the contemporaneous Die Geschwister, the love 


which threatened to end badly and yet finds a happy solution can only be fitly 
described by the hero in similar terms: “Ich muss den Freudenkelch austrinken.” 


VI 


The study of Goethe’s imagery cautiously used, can assist the literary critic in 
many ways: it can, as we saw, provide the indispensable clue to the meaning of 
such a difficult play as Tasso; it can confirm the prevailing mood of a poem or 
a novel, as it did in Wandrers Sturmlied and Werther. It can do this and much 
more. It corroborates the underlying unity of Goethe’s poetic and scientific 
thought. The Kelch, for instance, can symbolize for Goethe both erotic excite- 
ment and the culmination of a plant’s reproductive development. Under the 
images Wandrer and Hiitte Goethe expresses poetically not only human drives, 
but the polarity which is for him the basis of all natural processes. Sometimes a 
repeated image can help to establish the date of composition: the reference to the 
“Ratte, die Gift gefressen hat” in a letter to Auguste von Stolberg is an accepted 
proof that the “Rattenlied” in Faust was in existence at this time. Cautiously and 
scrupulously used, the prevalence of the Becher image in the letters of 1781 might 
eventually establish that the great love scene between Tasso and the Princess was 
already part of the Ur-Tasso. Similarly the occurrence of this image in the Frag- 
ment iiber die Natur printed in the same year: “Durch ein paar Ziige aus dem 
Becher der Liebe haelt sie (die Natur) fiir ein Leben voll Miihe schadlos,” might 
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be used as evidence to strengthen Goethe’s own hazy recollection that he was per- 
haps the actual author and not only the spiritual begetter of this orphaned essay. 


It would be even more profitable to follow an image such as the Becher through 
the modification it undergoes in Goethe’s works and so to throw the changes of his 
developing style into greater relief. We should see how the Gothic Becher of 
which Gretchen sings becomes, after the Italian journey, a classical Schale from 
which Faust was about to drink the poison on Easter eve, or the Schale which 
contains the rejuvenating potion of the Hexenkiiche. And it is of course in this 
same form that it appears in the Helena tragedy. But its erotic potency is in no 
wise diminished by the classical shape it takes, and the vampire bride of Corinth 
pledges her doomed lover in the most passionate terms: 


Und dem Jiingling reichte sie die Schale, 
Der wie sie, nun hastig liistern trank. 


Whilst, then, the intrinsic quality of the image remains, its accidentals are thus 
modified by the setting. In Italy Goethe learned to value the craftsmanship of 
antique vases. He records this appreciation poetically in Die Braut von Korinth: 


Und er will ihr eine Schale reichen, 
Silbern, Kiinstlich, wie nicht eine war. 


Objects are now seen and valued for their own sake and often designated in 
precise technical terms. The characteristic glasses in which Rhine wine is served 
are described in Hermann und Dorothea with loving accuracy: 


Mit den griinlichen Rémern, den echten Bechern des Rheinweins. 


When we move on to Goethe’s symbolic period we find in Elective Affinities the 
same Becher used again as the symbol of undying love and fidelity beyond the 
grave, just as it had been in the early ballad Der Kénig in Thule. But now it is 
elaborated, and its symbolic significance pointed, by the cumulative use of the 
image in infinitely varied poetic contexts during all the years that have gone 
between. 


In a conversation with Eckermann, recorded a few years before his death, 
Goethe was still connecting a Becher image with woman. But the sexual sig- 
nificance of the symbol has been sublimated into an ideal relationship of the soul: 
“das ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan!” Misquoting a verse from the Proverbs of 
Solomon (as he had quoted from his Song of Songs fifty-three years earlier) 
Goethe pays his last tribute to the influence of woman upon his life: “To-day,” 
Eckermann remarks, “Goethe expressed himself very beautifully concerning women. 
They were, he said, silver vessels (silberne Schalen) in which we laid apples of 
gold.” This is a happy illustration of that complete fusion of image and thought 
which characterizes Goethe’s latest period. The meaning is so completely dissolved 
into the image that no trace of the conceptual remains. That Goethe can do this so 
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naturally and almost casually in a conversation is because it is the quintessence of 
sixty years of making poetry about Bechers and Schalen! And with this illustra- 
tion we come back to our beginnings: It is a perfect example of that power which 
great poets possess of being able to think thoughts and express thoughts in one 
operation; of being able to do consciously and deliberately what primitive man 
had done intuitively: to express the deepest thought by merely uttering the ap- 
propriate image. 

But above all the study of Goethe’s imagery forces us to come to terms with the 
all-important problem of the poet’s creativity in its power to modify and compli- 
cate the material at his disposal, whether it be history, thought, personal exper- 
ience, or the images which rise from the depths of his unconscious to the surface 
of his mind. That he “composes” them at all means that he enters into some 
different relation to them, perceives their dramatic, their poetic potentialities, 
shifts them here, adjusts them there, elaborates, reduces, lets one work upon the 
other. To abstract them out of this setting, out of this living and subtly inter- 
connected whole, and interpret their psychological significance for the man, as 
opposed to the poet, without allowing for the free creative power of his poet’s 
mind, is inevitably to draw false conclusions too about his nature as man. 

Over and over again we have evidence, in Goethe’s use of images both in and 
out of poetry, that their confessional element—of which we hear so much—must 
be taken with more than the proverbial pinch of salt. For the confessional impulse 
was very definitely tempered with a strong feeling for artistic effect, and this, at 
a much earlier age than we might suppose. The poetic phrases by which Werther 
confesses the awakening of his passion for Lotte is—we might say—“lifted” from a 
letter written three years earlier where he confesses his passionate absorption in his 
first play Gétz von Berlichingen. “I am seized,” he writes, “by passion, a new quite 
unexpected passion. You know how such a passion can throw me in upon myself, 
so that I forget sun and moon and the very stars themselves over it.” As he writes 
Werther these seem equally suitable terms for describing a passion for a woman, 
and he makes Werther write of his first meeting with Lotte: “And since that time, 
sun, moon and stars may quietly go their daily round, and I do not know whether 
it is day or night, and the whole world aboyt me ceases to exist.” Clearly it was 
the power and effectiveness of the image which had seized and held his imagina- 
tion. The womanizer might say “the lesser Goethe he.” But did not Keats say of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets that they “seemed to be full of fine things said unintention- 
ally—in the intensity of working out conceits,” thereby showing a true awareness 
of the intimate relation of form and experience in the mind of the creative artist? 
And it is at his peril that the critic attempts to arrive at the significance of a poet’s 
imagery by abstracting it from the formal relation in which it lives and grows 
and has its being. 


Das Was bedenke!—mehr bedenke Wie! 





HUMAN VALUES AND THE ECONOMIC PROCESS' 
WALDEMAR P. READ 


I begin with an enumeration of assumptions.* 

I. Values are inseparably tied up with motivation. This is true in the sense not 
merely that values move us, but in the more radical sense that, we being moved, 
values are possible. To experience a value, in the sense, let us say, of consuming it, 
is to experience a satisfaction, a fulfillment (or tendency thereto), a movement 
toward or actual arrival at a consummation. This consideration implies that a 
requisite antecedent condition to the experience of value is a condition of want, 
need, im-balance, or tension which amounts to that “present uneasiness” to which 
Locke pointed as the essence of all motivation. We are moved, he observed, not by 
considerations of future pleasure, but by present uneasiness. 

The bearing of this assumption—that motivation is a necessary antecedent to 
the occurrence of value—upon our topic should be obvious. Though it is usual, in 
consideration of economic problems, to consider motives only with respect to their 
function as conditions necessary to the getting of work done—i.e., as the drives 
that turn the wheels of industry, as the motive power, that which “makes the mare 
go” so to speak, it is imperative that we consider them as psychological antecedents 
essential to the having of intrinsic-value experiences. In connection with economic 
considerations, this approach prompts the question: how adequate are the several 
economic activities in the satisfaction of human motives, as stage settings for the 
development of significant living—that is, as ends intrinsically valuable. 

II. The distinction of instrumental (i.e., economic) and final values is not ab- 
solute. Take as an example, a performance in music. It may be regarded and en- 
gaged in as an end-in-itself, as that which is aimed at, as a final value. Or, it may 
be regarded and engaged in for the sake of its consequences; its production may 
be incidental to its use, for the sake of its instrumental potentialities. When so 
viewed and produced it is an economic good. 

To speak of an activity as an end-in-itself, or as an instrumental value, is to 
indicate nothing with respect to the inherent nature of the activity, but something 
with respect to the way in which it is viewed. And even though the activity is 
viewed and produced as an end-in-itself, as a final value, it still has consequences 
which extend beyond its role as an end, and, it is always possible to consider it in 
the light of these consequences. Conversely, to recognize the activity as a possible 
means to a desired end and to select it as the means, is to transform it into a subor- 
dinate end-in-view. We all have experienced prolonged absorption and deep satis- 





1. Paper presented November 4, 1948, as part of a symposium honoring Dr. E. E. Erickson, 
one-time head of the Department of Philosophy and retired Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences of the University of Utah, now teaching as Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Nevada. 

2. To call them assumptions is to say that I shall merely state, and not argue them. They 
have all been stated, and argued at considerable length in writings of Doctor Erickson. 
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faction in the achievement of ends which were selected in the first place because 
of their recognized instrumental significance. The case is not different for music or 
the reading of a paper on a symposium than it is for the activity of producing a 
bit of lace or a shoe, a house or a corporation. 

These considerations suggest the soundness of the position of the late Senator 
Reed Smoot, for instance, when at the end of a long and busy life he denied the 
necessity of play and contended for the sufficiency of work as ingredient of a 
complete life. 

III. The distinction so commonly made between economic and human or even 
spiritual values, or, to put it another way, between activities that have merely eco- 
nomic value and those that are humanizing, socializing, and spiritualizing reflects 
characteristics of our over-all cultural-economic pattern, as that pattern affects 
motivation, rather than a difference in the nature and value-potentials of the ac- 
tivities considered in themselves. 

As an example of what is here referred to, consider consequences for motiva- 
tion of our employer-employee relations, i.e., of the wage system. When a man 
works for another whose purposes he does not share and may not even understand, 
the product of his labor is without meaning to him. He labors for his pay, and not 
for an end organically related to the activity in which he is engaged. As the pay is 
only externally and arbitrarily related to the work done, rather than being the 
natural cause outcome of it, interest in the work is reduced to a minimum. From 
the worker’s point of view the work is merely for the sake of the wage, which in 
turn is significant merely as instrumental to interests more vital to his controlling 
purposes. When, in contrast, the work and its product is seen by the worker to be 
instrumentally related to his controlling purposes it participates in the values con- 
ditioned by those purposes. To the happy couple, for instance, building a home 
and living in it may be all one complex act, and that deeply satisfying. The con- 
trast between such home building and that done by the carpenter’s helper is sharp. 
The chief justification, I suspect, for the system of private initiative lies in its facili- 
tation of this complete sort of motivation, and, hence, in its conductiveness to a 
fullness of life. A little reflection will reveal to one how this advantage of the sys- 
tem of private initiative is impaired, if, indeed, not completely annulled, when 
modified by the wage system. 

IV. The pattern of our economic processes is such as to make life frustrating, 
barren, brutish, and insecure. Frustrating because it sets goals for the realization 
of which it provides no adequate opportunity. Barren because, through enforcing 
work without adequate intrinsic motivation, it fails to provide conditions essen- 
tial to the experience of great values. 

Man, failing to find a life in the work of earning a living, seeks it in places of 
amusement, in hours after work. The emphasis upon play, sports, and kindred 
concepts, and also the popularity of places of easy amusement and dissipation, is 
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but a compensatory reaction to the barrenness of work. Failing to find great lives 
in work, men turn to play. The lives they find there are, all too often, trivial. 

The pattern of our economic processes makes life brutish insofar as it encour- 
ages heedlessness of consequences for others. The growth of the social “socialized 
conscience” is not facilitated by the competitive features, nor by the instances of 
individual scheming under pressure of competition, which characterizes the cur- 
rent economic pattern. 

The brutish aspect of our economic system aggravates the conditions of inse- 
curity. The diversity of independent planners and plans, each separate plan in 
execution giving rise to consequences unintended, unforeseen and often unnoted 
or not understood in terms of their casual sources when they occur—this diversity, 
confusion, and chaos places in extreme jeopardy the lives, the plans, and the cum- 
ulative achievements of the several individuals. 

So much for the assumptions. Now the question: What alteration of pattern 
will alleviate the evils and enhance the benefits inherent in our economic activities? 

This question has been and is usually answered in terms of one or the other of 
three differing though related principles. We are told (1) to adopt state-directed 
collectivism (state planning) in one form or another, or (2) rely on competition, 
and to this end minimize or completely eliminate state planning and control, or 
(3) recognizing both the evils of competitive enterprise and the dangers the totali- 
tarian state to develop private cooperatives. This third alternative contemplates the 
development of economic collectivism in separation from the state. 

These proposed solutions agree in one important respect. They all fall within 
a classification formulated years ago by James Harvey Robinson. Each is a pro- 
posal to solve our problems, to replace evil with good, by changing the rules of 
the game. As an alternative, Robinson suggested that we try the method of intelli- 
gence, the general features of which he tried to outline. This method is now rather 
well developed and is not only available but widely used in the solution of indi- 
vidual problems. 

The thesis of this paper, which, since time allows neither its development nor 
defense, I can only suggest, is as follows: Though the method of intelligence is 
indispensable in the improvement of our economic system, it is not as yet avail- 
able, in any very adequate measure, for the treatment of social problems. The 
problem of its development and application to social problems is therefore of para- 
mount importance today. 

What is needed is that motivation become informed and socialized. The first 
steps in this direction occurred when motivation was freed from exclusive and im- 
mediate control by the physical organism-environment contacts of the moment— 
a freedom which was effected by the emergence of (a) distance receptors of sense, 
and (b) the significant symbol, i.e., language. The first of these, by extending the 
range of the sensory or stimulating field, made possible anticipatory and hence pre- 
paratory responses to objects not yet in direct contact with the organism. The sec- 
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ond emergence, the symbol, enabled the organism to formulate meanings, and by 
means of these to imaginatively project itself into alternative futures. The weigh- 
ing of alternatives and consequent selective response was thereby facilitated. Con- 
sciously formulated plans and policies were thus made possible, and motivation 
became to that extent informed. 


Subsequent to the emergence of language, however, the development of the 
scientific method has made us increasingly aware of the difference between selec- 
tive responses that are intelligent and those that are not—between plans and poli- 
cies that are unwise and foolish and those that are adequately grounded, through 
analysis and trial, in the actual potentialities of the existing, total situation. 


As yet there is lacking an adequate appreciation of the difference between social 
planning and planning on the level of individual interest. Consequently there is 
failure to take seriously that obvious consideration that social planning can pro- 
ceed only as a collective, that is, shared operation, involving the participation of 
all the membership of the social group. Social planning is possible only to the de- 
gree that the group involved is a social community, and not a mere aggregation. 


In the realization of this condition the symbol serves, again, as an essential in- 
strument, this time in the development and use of techniques of communication. 
If motives are to be social, they must be mutually informed, and hence, recipro- 
cally formed, through “the miracle of communication.” 





WHEN MEN FIRST MEET THE SEA 


How have they taken the seas’ acquaintances, 
Lovers of mountains, strangers to the surf, 
People of the basins, level as turf, 

Desert kin, facing drouth’s antithesis? 


How did the visitors from static hills 
Accept her voiced, unceasing undulance, 
Perceiving far from pliant field and fence, 
The furrow neither palm nor power tills? 


Did sage claim reverence and thin mesquite 
Become the martyr by her fluid grace; 

Was granite stolid contrasted with the lace 

Of foam purled by the breakers’ thunderous beat? 


Does pity knot the throat of loyalty 
To the stoic land when men first meet the sea? 
Dorothy J. Roberts. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 


JAMES SANDOE 


Readers are invited to send in quotations 
(or even their own cogitations) which seem 
to define, or at least describe, the somewhat 
indefinable “humanities.” We do not pro- 
pose to reduce to a few dogmatic phrases 
something that above all must remain un- 
dogmatic, but we all find ourselves searching 
at critical moments, particularly when on the 
defensive, for an expression a little happier, 
a little more illuminating, than the vague 
terms which often not only fail to explain 
but much less inspire. As a beginning, we 
include here a passage from Charles E. Ode- 
gaard’s “An Introduction to the American 
Council of Learned Societies,’ which ap- 
peared in the first issue of the new ACLS 
Newsletter (May 1949): 

“The scientific knowledge which man has 
gained has not yet given him control over 
his destiny. He still has to find ways to en- 
dure that which he cannot control, and in so 
far as he is free to control the forces of 
nature or to influence his fellow man, he 
must determine the ends toward which he 
will strive. It is the role of the humanist to 
give man a larger understanding of the 
possibilities that lie before him by cultivat- 
ing knowledge of what past generations have 
said and done. The humanist can thus en- 
large the experience of the present genera- 
tion by bringing to his contemporaries an 
awareness of the stamina of the 
spirit, of the directions in which the human 


human 


mind can move, and of the creative accom- 
plishment of which man is capable as re- 
vealed in studies of man’s handiwork, the 
‘humanities’: archaeology, history in all its 
aspects, cultural anthropology, linguistics, 
literature and philology, history and criti- 
cism of the visual arts, musicology, aesthetics, 


philosophy and comparative religions.” 
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Oregon is perhaps the only place in the 
world today where a playgoer can settle him- 
self to a week of Shakespearean repertory 
played with few cuts and no intermission on 
an approximation of the .Globe Theatre 
Stage. From August 2 through August 29 
the Oregon Shakespeare Festival Association 
will present in succession productions of 
Othello, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Richard II, The Taming of the Shrew and 
Romeo and Juliet—its ninth season of such 
performances. 

Angus Bowmer, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English at Southern Oregon College, 
is producing director of the Festival, which 
he started in 1935 and has sustained 
through a decade and a half (save for a war- 
time intermission) with substantial if un- 
official assistance from Oregon State College 
and active aid from the City of Ashland and 
its merchants. 

For the first time since the beginning of 
the festivals Mr. Bowmer has a full staff of 
directorial assistants. From New York comes 
Richard Graham to direct Romeo and Juliet 
in a production which is a labor of loving 
care stimulated by his own appearance a 
decade ago in Katharine Cornell’s produc- 
tion and his direction two years ago of a 
thoughtful performance of the play at the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse. 

Allen Fletcher, whose production of King 
John last year discovered all the forgotten 
excitement of that curious chronicle, directs 
the new production of Othello, last season’s 
least successful play from an artistic stand- 
point and hence a double challenge this year. 

James Sandoe of the University of Colo- 
rado is directing Richard II, second in the 
Festival’s project to perform the chronicle 
plays in their historical chronology, and a 
production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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without benefit of tulle or Mendelssohn, and 
with an obvious debt to both Granville- 
Barker and Ronald Watkins, whose recent 
Moonlight at the Globe (London, 1946) de- 
scribes his production of the play at Harrow. 

The Festival is particularly fortunate this 
year in the presence on the Oregon State 
College campus of Dr. Margery Bailey from 
the Stanford faculty. Dr. Bailey will offer a 
series of lectures on the festival plays and 
their backgrounds and, it is hoped, may be 
persuaded to appear as the Nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet, a character in which she played 
ripely at Stanford a number of years since. 

The technical staff of the Festival this 
summer again includes Otto Wilda of 
Southern Oregon College as technical direc- 
tor and Douglas Russell from Stanford as 
costumier. 

Playgoers interested in dates and other 
details may write for a detailed brochure. 
Address: The Oregon Shakespeare Festival 
Association, Ashland, Oregon. 

(From a source other than the compiler of 
this department the editors were informed that 
in April of this year at the annual dinner of 
the Mystery Writers of America, held in New 
York, James F. Sandoe was awarded an 
“Edgar,” a bust of Edgar Allan Poe, for his 
critical writing in the field of mystery fiction 
as reviewer for the Chicago Sun-Times. Pre- 
vious recipients have been Howard Haycraft 
of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, An- 
thony Boucher of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, and William C. Weber, alias “Judge 
Lynch,” of the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature. Sandoe is also editor of Murder Plain 
and Fanciful, an anthology of true and fic- 
tional stories published in 1948 by Sheridan 
House of New York. Aside from his interests 
in mystery stories, Sandoe is order librarian 
for the University of Colorado and a visiting 
consultant at the annual summer Shake- 
speare Festival in southern Oregon.—Ed. ) 

* * # 

The Colorado-Wyoming Academy of 
Letters held its annual meeting on the 
Boulder campus May 14 hearing three 
papers and a divertissement. J. K. Mathison 
of the University of Wyoming defended the 
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novels of Thomas Love Peacock from the 
criticism which scans his characters and finds 
them too little lifelike—without sufficiently 
considering his own object in constructing 
them to represent diverse views. 

Ruth Hudson, also of the University of 
Wyoming, marked neatly the general failure 
of Poe’s biographers to treat his somewhat 
uneventful life with accuracy or detachment. 
Donald F. Drummond of Colorado State 
College (Greeley) discussed the conclusion 
of The Education of Henry Adams, analyz- 
ing certain trends discussed by Adams and 
accounting for some of the pessimism of our 
own period. 

The formal session was concluded by 
Lillian de la Torre’s lively account of those 
inquiries which developed into her Bos- 
wellian pastiches (Dr. Sam: Johnson, De- 
tector), her untangling of the hitherto 
baffling mystery of Elizabeth Canning’s kid- 
napping in 1753 (Elizabeth is Missing) and 
which, after some months of study and in- 
véstigation in Scotland, may now be ex- 
pected to evolve into a similar answer to the 
riddle of The Douglas Case. 


* * * 


The hundred and twenty thousind words 
of the “Kerr report” digested in the May 14 
issue of The Saturday Review of Literature 
may contain few surprises but they consoli- 
date a good deal of useful information about 
university presses. The survey (available in 
full from its sponsor, The American Council 


of Learned Societies) confines itself to 
thirty-five presses including the four most 
sizeable establishments in the West: Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Washington and New 
Mexico. 

* * # 

George F. Reynolds, former head of the 
Department of English at the University of 
Colorado, left early in May for Stratford- 
upon-Avon where he is to be one of a group 
of eight lecturers for the Stratford group of 
the University of Birmingham. He will de- 
liver eight lectures during July, three on 
“Literature for an Audience” and five on 
“The Elizabethan Stage.” Both subjects have 
excited his keen and unhackneyed attention 
for a number of years and even novices in 
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the field of Elizabethan drama will know 
him as an authority on the hotly debated 
matter of staging in that age. 

Early reports of the Stratford festival 
speak particularly high praise for the year’s 
Festival Company but J. B. Priestley is only 
one of a number of critics who have ob- 
served that the technical productions have 
been given more attention than the poetry, 
that Fancy runs riot to the detriment of 
Imagination. The directors’ cuts appear to 
have been particularly ruthless—a curious 
retrogression to the Beerbohm Tree sort of 
production, as inexplicable as it is deplorable 
since the years between have given us a suc- 
cession of brilliant critics and craftsmen 
(among them Granville-Barker, Chambers, 
Poel, McKerrow and Dover Wilson) who 
have shown us again and more compellingly 
than ever that Shakespeare knew his craft 
better than his crowding commentators. 

* * # 

Early in June, Muriel Sibell Wolle pub- 
lished her enchantingly illustrated study of 
Colorado ghost towns, Stampede to Timber- 
line. In its pages and through its many 
drawings are reflected two decades of travel, 
some of it fairly untamed, to visit and record 
the qualities of tottering cities some of which 
have vanished entirely. Others, notably Cen- 
tral City, have enjoyed a new vitality due in 
some measure to Mrs. Wolle’s loving record. 
Her two slighter, early books have been 
hard to find for a number of years and this 
new one is a very welcome successor. 

* * * 


The Central City Opera Association this 
year presents only one production, a revival 
of Johann Strauss’ Fledermaus. Performances 
will occupy most of July. 

* * * 


Boasting a beautiful outdoor setting in 
Stadium Bowl, the University of Utah Sum- 
mer Festival, enjoying a growing popularity, 
in its third season presents The Great Waltz, 
a musical extravaganza based on the music 
of Johann Strauss, to be played July 4-11, 
and Carmen, a modern version of Bizet’s 
opera, to be sung in English July 15-19. As 
in the past, professionals and amateurs work 
together to their mutual benefit: leading 
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stars of stage and screen who have been en- 
gaged to head a company of volunteer play- 
ers from the intermountain country include 
Robert Rounseville of Metropolitan; Joan 
Vickers, distinguished ballerina; Kitty Car- 
lisle, singer-actress of Hollywood and Broad- 
way; baritone Theodor Uppman; and Gwenn 
Hawthorne, Pacific coast light opera star. 
William F. Christensen, choreographer of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, and a 
native Utahn, is training the dancers. 
Maurice Abravanel, conductor of the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra, is musical director. 
C. Lowell Lees, head of the University 
speech department, is dramatic director. 
With an emphasis on eye-filling spectacle, on 
the most that can be done with drama, 
music, and dance in artistic combination, the 
avowed aim of the Summer Festival is to 
provide popular entertainment at a high 
level of appreciation. Previous offerings have 
included the Utah centennial production 
Promised Valley in 1947, and Show Boat 
and A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 1948. 


- —-— 3 


The ninth annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference meets at the University of Denver 
July 14-16 under the direction of Professor 
Levette J. Davidson, who in “Current Values 
in Folklore Study,” which forms the intro- 
duction to the printed program, expresses 
some conference aims: “. . . it becomes im- 
perative that political, educational, and ar- 
tistic leadership . . . should know not only 
the common man’s physical and economic 
problems but also his emotional, intellectual, 
aesthetic, and even spiritual needs . . . what 
have been creative and rewarding expressions 
and developments and what have been de- 
structive and frustrating manifestations and 
influences. . . . The existence of a body of 
evidence concerning folk life of relatively re- 
cent times cannot fail to reveal much of use 
as hypothesis and example. Folklore is also 
a storehouse from which modern authors, 
visual artists, and musicians may draw us- 
able materials and inspiration.” 

Designed for enjoyment as well as “in- 
formation and thought guidance,” the con- 
ference will hear a wide range of subjects 
treated in two main divisions, “Folklore in 
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Modern Life” and “Collecting and Studying 
Folk Songs,” by. participants coming prin- 
cipally from the intermountain region but 
also from Columbia and Northwestern uni- 
versities and Trinity College, San Antonio. 
A chuck wagon supper, ballad singing, a 
demonstration of western folk dances, square 
dancing for all, and gallery talks on Indian 
art and historical exhibits round out the 
program. 
* * 

With John Crowe Ransom, Vladimir Na- 
bokov, Wallace Stegner, Oscar Williams, 
Martha Foley, George Davis, and Theodor 
Seuss Geisel as participants, and Brewster 
Ghiselin director—a whole firmament of 
stars—the second Writers’ Conference at the 
University of Utah convenes July 5-16. One 
of the aims of the conference is to cultivate 
understanding and cooperation between 
writers and their audiences, particularly to 
serve the needs of both by increasing their 
understanding of the writer’s art, his craft, 
and his function as a man working among 
men. The nonwriter is as welcome at the 
conference as the writer. In addition to con- 
ducting workshops in the novel, the short 
story, poetry, nonfiction articles, juvenile 
writing, and criticism, each of the partici- 
pants will be heard in public lecture. A 
round table discussion of “The Problem of 
Publication,” in which one other editor and 
publisher besides the staff members will take 
part—James Laughlin of New Directions— 
and a reading of their own poetry by poets 
of the conference staff are other highlights. 

* * * 


The Modern 


1949 convention of the 
Language Association of America will meet 
at Stanford University September 7, 8, 
and 9g. 


The Rocky Mountain Modern Language 
Association will hold its third annual meet- 
ing at the University of Utah November 25 
and 26. 
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The University of Utah has purchased the 
valuable music collection of Dr. Hugo 
Leichtentritt, retired Harvard musicologist. 
Its more than a thousand musical scores 
and musicology texts, including a number 
of valuable hand-engraved first editions of 
Beethoven and Mozart, form the nucleus 
of what is hoped will be a growing and dis- 
tinctive library of music at the university. 
All the great composers are represented in 
the Leichtentritt collection. Scores are being 
classified under an unusual cataloging sys- 
tem: on each card appears a musical nota- 
tion of a principal theme in the work 
which will enable the searcher to identify 
what he may not know by name or num- 
ber. The music cards are being included in 
the university library’s regular card catalog 
but are easily identifiable by red edging. 
Miss Carol Selby, librarian in charge of 
cataloging and collection, warns that pros- 
pective musicologists had better know Ger- 
man, in which so much of the musical 
literature is written. 

* * * 

An annual art exhibit of distinction has 
for more than a quarter of a century given 
the small town of Springville, Utah, an at- 
traction beyond the charm of its mountain- 
and-valley setting. The twenty-eighth show 
held during April was one of the most out- 
standing in Springville’s history: a strong 
representation of contemporary American 
artists, including a number of paintings from 
the Vose, Macbeth, Kraushaar, and Uptown 
galleries; a profusion of still lifes; Emil 
Kosa’s southern Utah landscapes; a number 
of marines; a portrait of Leroy Robertson by 
Alvin T. Gittens. Among artists represented 
were Frank C. Kirk, Paul Dougherty, Juliet 
C. Mills, Ray Walter Jones, Arnold Friberg, 
Mateo Sandona, Elliot Dangerfield, Avard 
Fairbanks, William Peters. The A. Merlin 
and Alice W. Steed Memorial Collection, 
presented to the school last October, was 
seen in addition to the regular exhibit. 
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22. A Mormon MERCHANT 


On New Year’s Day, 1870, P. W. Madsen 
Furniture Co. of Salt Lake City, Utah, posted 
its new Business Code for the edification of 
its employees. Here’s what they read: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYEES... 
Our new Business Code. Store will open at 
7 A.M. and close at 8 P.M. except Saturday 
when it closes at 9 P.M. This is in effect the 
year around. This store will remain closed 
each Sabbath. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYEES .. . Sweep 
floors, dust furniture, shelves and show cases; 
remember “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 
Trim wicks, fill lamps, clean chimneys. Make 
your pens carefully (but you may whittle the 
quills to suit your individual taste). Open 
windows for fresh air. Each clerk shall bring 
in a bucket of water and a scuttle of coal for 
the day’s business. 

An employee who smokes Spanish cigars, 
uses liquor in any form, gets shaved at the 
barber shop, or frequents pool halls or public 
dance halls, will give his employer every 
reason to suspicion his integrity, worthy in- 
tentions and all around honesty. 

Each employee is expected to pay his 
tithing to the Church, that is, ten per cent 
of his annual income; no matter what your 
income might be, you should not contribute 
less than twenty-five dollars per year to the 
Church. Each employee will attend Sunday 
Sacrament Meeting and adequate time will 
be given to attend Fast Meeting on Thurs- 
day. Also you are expected to attend your 
Sunday School. 

Men employees will be given one evening 
off each week for courting purposes, or two 
evenings each week if they go regularly to 
Church and attend to Church duties. After 
any employee has spent his thirteen hours at 
labor in the store, he should spend his leisure 
time in reading good books and contemplat- 
ing the glories and building up the Kingdom 
of God. 

(signed ) P. W. Madsen 
Pres. and Mgr. 


23. THE ImMMIGRANT PREss: 
A Translation Project 


Much of America’s story has been told 
only in the light of sources written in 
English. Yet America has been an immi- 
grant country: in every state the newcomers 
have left records written in Old World 
tongues but nonetheless part of the New 
World’s history. The immigrant press par- 
ticularly is rich in materials which, when 
once translated, will be seen to form a valu- 
able contribution to the social history of the 
localities it served, providing new tools for 
research. The foreign-language newspapers 
and periodicals which at one time and 
another flourished in the states were both 
an aspect and an instrument of immigrant 
culture: they reveal the customs and habits 
of the foreign-born, their adjustment to the 
new life, and their cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic contribution to the region. Favorite 
authors interpreted the local scene or looked 
back to the homeland in verse and story and 
in letters to the editor. Editorials comment 
on the economics and politics of the times. 
There are accounts of dramatic clubs, literary 
societies, bands and choirs and excursions. 
The foreign-language papers intimately de- 
scribe the odyssey of the immigrant as the 
English sources do not. 

It seems worth while to make this record 
available in English—to amend the: state 
histories which have so far overlooked an 
original source so rich and varied. To cite 
a specific instance which may suggest what 
can also be done elsewhere, in Utah, which 
has a predominantly Anglo-Scandinavian 
population, an initial project could concern 
itself with Scandinavian materials, begin- 
ning with pertinent items to be found in 
Skandinaviens Stjerne (Copenhagen publica- 
tion to which early settlers frequently con- 
tributed) and proceeding with the first for- 
eign-language newspaper in the state, the 
Danish-Norwegian Utah Posten (1873-4), 
and its successor, Bikiiben (1876-1935). The 
project would lead to a number of other 
Scandinavian newspapers and _ periodicals, 
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most of them published in Salt Lake City, 
but widely circulated throughout the state: 
the bi-monthly Morgenstjernen, in Danish- 
Norwegian, literary, biographical, and _his- 
torical in content, which proved so valuable 
after four years it was continued in English 
as the Historical Record; the Swedish papers 
Svenska Haerolden (1886-1892), Utah Kor- 
respondenten (1890-1915), and Utah Posten 
(1900-1935); and the Norwegian literary 
journal Varden (1911-12). Fortunately com- 
plete files of these, representing over sixty 
years of immigrant journalism (and another 
twenty years if the Stjerne be included) are 
preserved in the Andrew Jenson library in 
the L.D.S. Church Historian’s Office. Little 
use has till now been made of them. They 
are a mound tempting the figurative pick 
and shovel of the literary and historical re- 
searcher. 

The idea of a foreign-language newspaper 
and periodical digest is not new: the late 
Dr. Robert C. Binkley of Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland established, with 
help of the Work Projects Administration, 
the Cleveland Foreign Language Newspaper 
Digest in 1939, an effort, he hoped, which 
would be considered as “only a modest be- 
ginning in the complete and thorough study 
of the immigrant press of the nation. . . 
whose files are full of valuable items of 
historic interest, pieces in the colorful mosaic 
which is the American scene.” The under- 
taking in Cleveland was a huge one, for the 
city had seen the publication of no fewer 
than a hundred daily and weekly foreign- 
language newspapers since 1852. In Utah 
the project would be of humbler proportions: 
the publications can be counted on the 
fingers of both hands, and they were weekly. 
A brief description of how the Cleveland 
project was undertaken may suggest more 
clearly how to proceed locally. 

Thirteen newspapers published in eleven 
different languages were selected for study, 
each language represented by the newspaper 
with the largest circulation, and two publica- 
tions representing a cleavage of opinion. In 
scope, the project covered the period from 
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1885 to 1939. All editorials, letters to the 
editor, signed and unsigned articles dealing 
with the respective groups, local and na- 
tional problems, and the internal and foreign 
affairs of the United States, as well as of the 
old country were abstracted. Even advertise- 
ments were covered. The special slants of 
each paper were preserved. The activities of 
the various nationality organizations and of 
individual members of each group were fully 
abstracted. The abstracts consisted of digests 
in simple English; direct quotations of perti- 
nent opinions were used wherever possible. 

Dr. Binkley’s plan for classification was 
somewhat as follows: first, each nationality 
group was taken as a unit; then within each 
group, individuals as centers of concentric 
circles of interest; nearest them the clubs 
and societies to which they belonged; then 
the local area within which they live, with 
its political and economic problems; beyond 
that, the whole American scene—the new 
country; then, in a wider circle of interest— 
the homeland and its problems. An im- 
portant additional classification was Arts and 
Letters—to bring together the cultural and 
artistic efforts of the groups. Samples of the 
source material gathered in this way include 
a description of how a whole village in Italy 
migrated to America; a recital of early 
Czech contributions to the development of 
the city; reflections of the belief that America 
meant spiritual as well as material promise; 
accounts of second-generation problems; and 
records of disagreements among the different 
nationalities and the cleavages in political 
and religious views within each group. Feel- 
ing often ran high, and editors and con- 
tributors did not mince words. The Cleve- 
land digest makes absorbing reading. 

A preliminary investigation of Utah’s for- 
eign-language press (specifically the Nordic 
language) shows that original accounts 
equally fascinating are to be found there. 
The field waits only on an awakened interest 
in people with the necessary language skill— 
on that and funds if a translation digest is 
ever to be undertaken on a full scale. 

Salt Lake City W. M. 





EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS 


WESTERN WORDS. By Ramon F. Adams; a dictionary of the range, cow camp 

and trail. (182 pages, $3.00. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1945.) 
The sub-title of Western Words is perhaps over-ambitious, since dictionary im- 
plies a greater completeness than one compiler could hope to achieve in dealing 
with linguistic phenomena spread out over thousands of square miles in which 
each locality, sometimes each park or river valley, is likely to have one or two 
special terms of its own. The coverage is perhaps most complete for the Texas- 
Oklahoma area, though the author has gathered many expressions from other 
regions; but almost anyone acquainted with cow-country language could add a 
few words or phrases which might properly have been included. 

Conversely, the author has included as cowboy words many words which are 
standard among horsemen throughout the English-speaking world. Bay and 
sorrel are no more Western words than blue and brown; and anyone who recalls 
the line “Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay” from Holmes’ “One-Hoss Shay” 
or Hotspur’s “What horse? A roan, a crop-ear, is it not?” from Henry IV, Part I, 
may be surprised to discover rat-tailed, ewe-necked, crop-eared, and roan in this 
book. In short, Adams has incautiously accepted the cowboy’s assumption that he 
invented the horse. At least forty terms describing horse colors, horse tackle, and 
other matters pertaining to horses (such as off—right—side) are simply inter- 
national horse language, much of it antedating cow-punching by many years. 

Besides failing to distinguish between horse language and cowboy language, 
Adams is careless in distinguishing linguistic terms, and consistently uses grammar 
in his introduction when he is pretty plainly talking about diction or vocabulary. 

Another consequence of Adams’ rather uncritical admiration of the cowboy is 
the implication in his introduction that the cowman’s speech is an ever-fresh flow 
of wit, wisdom, and spontaneous metaphor, springing (shades of Wordsworth!) 
from his contact with nature. In this reviewer’s somewhat limited observation of 
cattlemen, they are very much like other persons. That is, a few use language strik- 
ingly, and the rest trail along behind, wearing out the figures which the few 
create. Further, since figurative language, like poetic diction, calls attention to 
itself the hackneyed or inept metaphor impresses the hearer with its painful striv- 
ing for effect and often becomes tiresome and ridiculous. The first page of the 
introduction is a good example of this “over-lingoed” speech. Cowboy language, 
like that of many sports and trades, can have the pungency achieved by men un- 
inhibited by linguistic tradition who have before them many concrete objects and 
experiences from which to shape metaphor and simile; but, like any other speech, 
it becomes effective only on the lips of those with a genuine feeling for effective 
expression. 

A positive virtue of Western Words is that its language, although not always 
exclusively cow-country language, is real language, not Western magazine lan- 
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guage. Without retracing the author’s research, it is impossible to tell whether a 
few striking expressions which have never achieved the currency of a set phrase 
may have crept in; but whether one has ever encountered “Blind as a snubbin’ 
post” or not, he recognizes it as the sort of phrase a cowman would use. 

Among the most amusing and informative parts of the book are the explana- 
tions, illustrations, and anecdotes with which the author often follows his defini- 
tions. Under “makin’ hair bridle,” for example, occurs the tale of the man who set 
up.a ranch with “two cows and a work bull.” The neighbors said nothing so long 
as only the cows had six or eight calves each a year, but objected when the bull 
started having calves too—a good example of the nice distinction between toler- 
ance and laxity in the Old West. 

For anyone interested in customs and equipment of the round-up and the trail 
herd, the book is a mine of information, and should also prove a useful handbook 
for dudes attending their first rodeo, since it deals rather extensively with rodeo 
rules and customs, with the terms for various types of bucking, and with roping. 
In addition, it is full of information about earmarks and brands and Western 
horse tackle and riding. 

There are some interesting discussions of derivations, for example, copper, 
dogie (in which the modern radio corruption doggie is treated with the scorn 
it deserves), haywire (with what seems to this reviewer a doubtful explanation), 
Powder River, and a number of words derived from the Spanish. 

Naturally enough, many of the words and phrases included in Western Words 
were either entirely strange to this reviewer, whose first-hand knowledge of cow- 
boy language is limited to the Colorado-Wyoming area, or familiar in only one of 
the senses given. For the words I did recognize, the great majority of definitions 
fitted the sense to which I was accustomed. For a few, the sense did not fit my 
experience, or did not cover all the meanings with which I was familiar. For two 
or three, the definition seemed to me just plain mistaken, though the difference 
may be a result of variation in local usage. I list the words for which I should 
give additional or variant definitions below: 


Ace in the hole: (Adams, a hidden gun) any concealed resource. 

Bunch-quitter: (Adams, a horse which leaves the remuda) any animal which 
breaks from the herd. Very unpopular with cattlemen, since animals which do 
not naturally bunch are very difficult to drive. 

Busted flush: (Adams, plans gone awry) bluff, cf. four-flusher; inadequate back- 
ing for a statement or attempt. 

Cahoots: (Adams, partnership) conspiracy. The term as I know it usually im- 
plied complicity in trickery. 

Cinch: (v.) According to Adams, always accompanied by up. Up is often omitted 
in Colorado usage, as is illustrated by the following (somewhat bowdlerized) 
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prescription for getting a pack animal under way heard on the Western slope 
of Colorado: “Cinch him until he grunts three times, kick him in the stern, and 
holler, “Veno!’ ” 

Cold-blooded: (Adams, cattle or horses without pure or hot blood) never ap- 
plied to cattle in my experience. So used, the term would be silly. Thorough- 
bred blood (in horses only, since only horses are thoroughbreds) is hot and 
excitable. Purebred cattle, on the other hand, are more placid than underbred 
range stock; i.e., more cold-blooded. 

Corral boss: (limited by Adams to dude ranches) anyone in charge of corralled 
riding or work stock. Common in Western construction camps. 

Crawfish: (Adams, to pitch backwards) also to back down, to renege. 

Dry-lander: (Adams, a farmer of irrigated land [misprint?]) in Colorado, a 
farmer of unirrigated land, also “Dry-belter.” Texan usage may differ. 

Haze: (Adams, to drive slowly) to drive. 

Jump: (Adams, to come upon suddenly) also to startle out of cover, as in “to 
jump a buck in the timber”; to attack. As adjective in jump shooting, snap; 
that is, shooting at game whicks appears for a second and then jumps into 
cover; jump shot is the antonym of standing shot. 

Muley: (Adams, a hornless cow) also,’ by extension, as adjective, applied to any- 
thing which lacks the customary projections: “muley saddle” (a flat saddle), 
“muley rifle” (hammerless). 

Neck meat or nothin’: (Adams, whole hog or nothing) Adams apparently does 
not recognize this phrase as a pointless corruption of “neck or nothing,” which 
probably originated in fox-hunting. A man who rides at a wall “neck or 
nothing” goes at it so as to get over clean (nothing) or break his neck. Nobody 
wants neck meat, which is no better in a cow than in a chicken. 

Night horse: (Adams’ definition fits the days of trail herds and the open range.) 
Today in Colorado the night horse is a horse kept in the barn or corral over- 
night to be used in rounding up the rest of the riding stock for the morning’s 
work. Also called “jingle horse.” To have the night horse escape is a minor 
catastrophe, since it means rounding up the cavvy on foot. No self-respecting 
waddy ever seems to train a horse so that he can be easily caught in the open, 
though this reviewer must plead guilty to this practice. 

Rawhide (as v.): considerably stronger than Adams’ “tease” in my experience; 
much nearer “persecute,” “bully.” 

Saddle slicker: (Adams, a cowboy; apparently one who wears a saddle smooth) 
unknown to me in Adams’ sense. A slicker specially designed to be worn while 
in the saddle, being divided down the back and cut very full so that when 
worn it covered the rider’s knees and the cantle of the saddle so as to keep 
rain from running down into the seat. Also known as a “fish slicker” from the 
fish trade-mark in the neck. A very awkward garment in which to climb aboard 
a spooky horse. 
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Savin’ saddle leather: (Adams, riding by standing up in the stirrups and holding 
on to the horn) Adams seems to consider this a tenderfoot trick. I have seen 
it employed by experienced riders, particularly to ride a trot in a Western 
saddle. Except for the lope, the typical cowhorse was probably the worst-gaited 
quadruped in the world, just as the Western saddle is the most barbarous 
anachronism in horse-tackle; and after a few hours in the saddle at a jog-trot, 
even a hardened rider would do anything (but walk, of course) to ease the 
anguish. 

Scratching gravel: (Adams, climbing a steep bank on horseback) only more 
generally in my experience; occasionally getting out of some place in a hurry 
(also “throwing gravel”), working hard, having a hard time making ends meet. 
(The two latter senses may be derived from poultry rather than from horses.) 

Screw down: (Adams, to sink one’s spurs under the cinch) also to cinch down. 
Cf. “The Strawberry Roan”: 

“I put on the blinds, it sure was a fight; 
My saddle comes next, I screws it down tight.” 

Sourdough: (Adams, a bachelor) an old-timer (probably originally Canadian or 
Alaskan). 

Take on: (Adams, put on flesh) also challenge or attack; make a fuss. 

Wall-eyed: (used by Adams to describe color and markings) known to me more 
as a matter of conformation of the skull—a derogatory term. 

Wet stock: (Adams, stolen stock, wet from being run across the Rio Grande) a 
beautiful example of how localities alter meaning. In Colorado, cattle giving 
milk, antonym of dry stock. 

Yellow belly: (Adams, adjective describing a certain marking of cattle) Adams’ 
use is unknown to me. Rarely, Chinaman. Commonly, coward. 


Western Words is amusing and informative reading for anyone trying to pick 
up an informal knowledge of the cow country. For the philologist interested in 
Western language it supplies many expressions which it might be difficult to find 
in the field, since they are becoming or have become archaic. It is also a stimulat- 
ing word-list to use in field work, since a Westerner looking it over would recog- 
nize many expressions and be led to think of variants or variant meanings, or even 
of entirely different ways of expressing the same ideas. 

University of Colorado. J. D. A. Ogilvy 


THE BIG DIVIDE. By David Lavender. (x-+321 pages, $4.50. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1948.) 

David Lavender, a Colorado-born, young thirty-nine-year-old teacher and author 

(among other works, of Andy Claybourne, One Man’s West and now The Big 

Divide) says that he is perhaps the only graduate of Princeton who has cleaned 

pens in the Denver Union Stockyards, operated a hoist in the Camp Bird Mine 
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above Ouray, Colorado, lost a cattle ranch to a bank, and made a number of 
first ascents of Colorado and Wyoming peaks. That is quite a background of ex- 
perience for one who is now teaching in an exclusive boys’ school in Ojai, 
California, but it certainly has come in handy in Mr. Lavender’s writings, both 
fiction and non-fiction, juvenile and adult. 


Mr. Lavender tells us in The Big Divide of four centuries of Rocky Mountain 
history. He confines his narrative to Rocky Mountain areas inside Colorado, 
Wyoming, Eastern Utah and Northern New Mexico—the continental divide— 
“with the tacit understanding that the regions which border the Big Divide on 
the east and on the west are too closely integrated with mountain economy to be 
entirely ignored.” A native of Colorado, he naturally devotes a greater portion of 
his narrative to events that occurred in that state. 


Mr. Lavender summarizes the fur trade era, the early Spanish period, the 
mountain men, the explorers, the opening of trade with Santa Fé, the efforts to 
reach the Pacific, the gold rushes, the pushing back of the Indians, the silver 
stampedes, the rise of the livestock industry, development of conservation, the 
national parks and forestry service, the tourist business, mountain climbing and 
skiing. All of this suggests the great scope of his work. It is really a kaleidoscopic 
review of the history and development of the West. The review is. well-written, 
fast-moving, entertaining and instructive. It should be a popular book in all 
libraries, and should be especially appealing to all lovers of the West. 


Included in The Big Divide are tales which have been told before—but are 
worth retelling. There are also priceless bits collected from old newspapers, 
county histories, unpublished manuscripts, and other obscure sources. As an ex- 
ample of the latter, there is the story of Otto Mears, who moves in and out of the 
chapters like a symbol, and indeed he was. Born in Russia in 1841, of a Jewish 
mother and an English father, orphaned early, he crossed Panama and found him- 
self alone in San Francisco. How he followed the gold camps, fought in the Civil 
War in New Mexico, pursued Navajos with Kit Carson, became a miller, a farmer, 
a storekeeper, an editor; how he learned to talk Ute with a Jewish accent and 
handle the Utes where Indian Agents failed, and how above all he built 450 miles 
of trails and roads and railroad over some fifteen mountain passes, sold some to 
railroads (including one in Maryland to pick up pin money once when he was 
broke) and died at ninety—all this makes the story of Otto Mears indeed an 
Homeric adventure. 


These and other incidents illustrate how diversified is the material in The Big 
Divide. Mr. Lavender undertook a tremendous task in this history of the Main 
Ranges. Necessarily, there are many omissions, but the book is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the literature of the West. Even the scholar could read it with profit, 
though indeed he would miss the scholarly paraphernalia perquisite to his in- 
terests and aid. Mr. Lavender includes a formal, uncritical bibliography but the 
scholar would much rather have preferred to know from what specific sources 
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some of his material was culled. But as Mr. Lavender says, “a book of this kind 
obviously could not exist without the work of many trail blazers: writers and 
students both new and old, and those less articulate people, who loving the high 
country, have made it their particular province.” 

San Diego State College A. P. Nasatir 


THE THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Howard Mumford Jones. 
(ix-+-208 pages, $2.75. Ithica, New York: Cornell University Press, 1948.) 
Mr. Jones has written another intelligently penetrating book, stored with ideas 
which students who follow him may develop. He traces the history of America’s 
literary self-consciousness with bold, broad strokes, filling in when the materials are 
available and pointing to blank spaces where detail is lacking. His chapters are 
expanded from the six Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civilization which 
he delivered at Cornell University in December, 1947, and reflect, even in print 
and each with a sea-anchor of notes, much of the urbane charm which must have 
characterized them then. The opening lecture is particularly winning, as Mr. Jones 
slaps benevolently at the new critics in defense of his own domain of literary his- 
tory. The final chapter, in which he pleads for a truce and a working agreement 
between them, closes the series provocatively with a challenge to the critic- 

historian of the future. 


American literature, we learn in the chapters sandwiched between, had no 
historian until the mid 1820’s—though its advocates had been intermittently 
articulate for a half-century—and then developed a technique modelled on such 
foreign masters as Hallam, Sismondi, Schlegel, and Madame de Staél. These bent 
the young American twig so that in spite of, perhaps because of, strenuous oc- 
casional opposition from those who read American letters as an interesting but 
stunted offshoot of the English root, the historiography of American literature has 
tended to include everything written on American soil, even to the most patently 
inferior, and has too often found most significant those writings which, whatever 
their aesthetic worth, best mirrored American life. The result has been a formula, 
“an inevitable product of the American situation,” Mr. Jones calls it, which is 
“tantamount to this question: What has been the relation of literature to Ameri- 
can society?” 

The study of American literature, then, has developed a breed of literary anti- 
quarians or of literary sociologists of one persuasion or another. And this has been 
inevitable, even necessary. Almost disregarded has been what Mr. Jones describes 
as “the history of literary sensibility in America—that is, the patient study of what 
Americans have responded to in art and why they have responded to one ex- 
pression rather than to another.” Though simplified and not in all respects quite 
new, the statement and the arguments which have preceded it are irrefutable. 
Such has been the history of our historians of American literature, and the histor- 
ian of the future should be the historian who dares evaluate in literary rather 
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than sociological or economic or religious terms, or perhaps he will be the critic 
who dares sacrifice some of his absolutes and stoop to the historical point of view. 
This is a fundamental of literary scholarship which needs often to be underlined, 
and Mr. Jones has done it pleasantly and with persuasive force. 

Duke University Lewis Leary 


WEST AFTER WAR. A Book of Modern Verse. By James E. Asper. Illustrated 
by Michaud St. Maurier. (73 pages, $2.00. Prairie City, Illinois: The Decker 
Press. 1949.) 


Having bided his time with an earnestness and air of dedication which command 
respect, a young poet has at length produced his first book of verse. Actually Mr. 
Asper, a native of Utah who now cannot long escape the notice of regionalists 
looking for a “Rocky Mountain literature,” is already known to a wide audience 
for his appearances in Harper's Mangazine, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Utah Humanities Review, The Pan American, and The Improvement Era. West 
After War brings together the best of these periodical contributions along with 
some notable additions. 


Read literally, the title of Mr. Asper’s volume is autobiographical, a description 
of his return home to the Great Basin after eventful years away. Read symbolically, 
however, the title suggests a search for significance, a figure of the direction to- 
ward which traditionally in history men have turned seeking passage from old 
worlds to new. West after War is the record of one more quest. Mr. Asper pursues 
it with the wonder that belongs to poetry, yet with a toughmindedness that goes 
well with a tender heart. He is a writer hard and soft in the right places, whose 
experiences and sensitive observations in the three very different worlds of Italy, 
Brazil, and the Intermountain West have left him neither cynical (the hard heart) 
nor sentimental (the soft head), but only more sure of all he feels is true. It is 
evident that, like his “Firewalkers,” he walks by faith. As movingly expressed in 
the threnody “Antoinette,” it is a faith which comes to accept what the world both 
gives and takes away but which in the accepting does not hesitate to make some in- 
quiries. It results in poetry over-serious, perhaps, too equally intense about all 
matters and needing some of the joyousness of art as well as its high purpose, but 
containing on the whole enough of revelation and of recognition to afford genuine 
pleasure. For Mr. Asper’s vision is not too private to be understood—his aim seems 
to be communication and not mere self-expression. Yet though he eschews sub- 
tlety, he is therefore nonetheless incisive. 


Of particular interest locally are the poems inspired by the Western scene. A 
region which once cried out for men to match its mountains is still interested in 
poets who can take their measure. In the past there have been more worshippers 
than appraisers: in the face of the overwhelming fact of a nature ranging from a 
Great Salt Lake to a Grand Canyon (the names always emphasize magnitude), 
they have abandoned themselves to burning incense on the altar of the Great 
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White Throne with the cry, “Oh God, let this be heaven.” Mr. Asper comes more 
convincingly to grips with his material. Whether dealing with the terror of Snake 
River or the glory of Rainbow Arch, he produces an image which is an intellectual 
and emotional complex seen in an instant of time. In the “quiet yawn” of the 
Grand Canyon, “Split-imaged to his static eye,” he perceives 
The slow cutting of burning stone, 
The smell of sandstone perfume— 
The death of the tiger mind. 
Boldly but not irreverently he strips natural phenomena to irreducibles of naked 
description in an effort to see them as they are and for a moment perhaps read 
their meaning. In this manner he becomes aware of the life immanent in even the 
unvegetated world of Bryce Canyon and it becomes for him “the breathing earth.” 
Mr. Asper has been accused of being caught in the “nature trap” wherein “Sea, 
sunlight, air and bird” command the import of his line without sufficient subtlety 
of meaning. Yet in his contemplation of the timeless creativity of the region he 
seems “possessed and unpossessed with rest,” his glance always inward. Pieces in 
which scene is not sole protagonist, but backdrop to an action, as in “Salt Racer,” 
“Killer of Doe,” and “Native Trout,” as dramatic as they are descriptive, are the 
clearest articulation of the poet’s constant endeavor to effect a fusion of image, 
event, and meaning that is itself a language. Thus, 
... old men with after coffee smiles 
And red fists gripping precision bamboo, 
Slant their weight to the stream, 
Anticipate the steelhead’s sharp strike 
Under back-up foam of a fast ripple, 
And await the rising sun of a new world. 

In the Western poems, an arresting diction, sharp and angular and precise, its 
edges and surfaces like whittled work, quickens the reader’s perception by its fresh 
shock. The rhythms are experimental; lines often have a monolithic rather than a 
lyric character, a quality not unsuited to the static scenery of southwestern Utah, 
but resulting frequently in an isolation of phrase which calls attention to itself. 
Yet many phrases are distinguished: a lake becomes “a dream-mirror of the morn- 
ing,” faces and forms are “Fissured in the angled fire of the sunlight,” seagulls 
waken their long wings to the wind. If occasionally discipline and sculpture render 
lines too rigid, more often they have the tension of the natural arch upheld by 
“Deity resting calmly on a girder.” 

The poems about Brazil move with a different rhythm. The samba beat is in 
the poet’s blood. The line flows more readily, the diction has rounder edges. Here 
again is a preoccupation with the natural scene itself, this time with the alternate 
coolness and fever, the tropic heat and tropic shadow of the Green Land’s mosaic. 
Mr. Asper has caught the pulse and profile of a land and its people—a million 
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years will not conquer the land the Vaqueiro roams, where even his horse is 
. .. a worn descendant of a memory 
Three centuries old. 


Vignettes of dancers, river raftsmen, and jungle villagers against native back- 
grounds indicate how thoroughly the poet understands their culture; in his imagi- 
native use of primitive belief and custom, two longer studies described as semi- 
liturgical pieces in which youths and maidens cross the fire circle and jungle 
drums beat messages of birth and death reveal a narrative gift and use of symbol 
which holds promise for serious development in the future. A social content rare 
in the poems develops in the sharp antithesis of “To a Tourist Viewing Rio at 
Night”; speaking of the fevered poor in the black cliffs: 

Looking at your gold wrist watch 

Between your ecstatic sighs, 

They are crying 

Inside 

And the night is cruel. 

The antithesis is also marked in the pictures of wartime Italy, in some respects 
most moving of all the poems because they deal with a humanity so pathetic and 
with experiences still so intensely alive in Mr. Asper’s memory. “Go Where You 
Will, Soldier” seems destined for the anthologies: 

One hears the insidious echo, 
Hey Joe! 
Dignity and restraint characterize the several poems on death. All seem to ask 
“That the living may deserve the dead.” 

Altogether, West after.War is a first book of verse having considerable distinc- 
tion. It is rumored that Mr. Asper is working on a book of poetry entirely about 
Brazil. He may become that southern neighbor’s foremost interpreter to the 
heathen Americans. It is only natural to hope that his own West will not lose en- 
tirely the interest of a writer who has already dealt with it so surely. 

University of Utah William Mulder 


THE WILL TO SUCCEED: Stories of Swedish Pioneers. Edited by Adolph B. 
Benson. (347 pages, $2.75. Stockholm and New York: Bonniers, 1948.) 


It is a well-known fact that in the strict scale of “social acceptance” which Ameri- 
cans apply to the various groups which make up their society, the Scandinavians 
have always ranked high, taking second place only to the Anglo-Saxons. 


But to say that Scandinavians have been accepted does not mean that their 
contributions to American life have been fully evaluated and appreciated. There 
still remains a fertile field open to the student who will investigate the significant 
part played by Scandinavians in building American society as we know it today, 
especially in many communities of the Middle West and the Intermountain 
Region. 
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The present volume, though it makes no pretense to being a comprehensive 
study of this type, is an important contribution to the evaluation of the role played 
by one of the Scandinavian stocks, the Swedish, in the building of America. Most 
readers will be surprised to learn of the variety of fields in which Swedish- 
Americans have been active and productive. 


The Will to Succeed is a collection of thirty essays representing the best of some 
two thousand submitted in the 1948 contest sponsored by the Swedish American 
Line in commemoration of the Swedish Pioneer Centennial. Three categories of 
entrants—highschool students, college undergraduates, and adults—were asked 
to write on the subject, “The Influence of Swedish Settlers on a Community or 
Region.” As might be expected, the essays are with hardly an exception brief 
biographical sketches of individual Swedes. A serious study of the cultural influ- 
ence of an immigrant stream on any community or region, even if limited to a 
relatively homogeneous group such as the Swedes, could scarcely be treated in the 
kind of brief sketch which this contest obviously favored. 

But these biographical essays, brief as they are, give a good cross-section of the 
Swedes in America. There is John Ericsson, inventor of the rotary screw propeller, 
builder of the first screwdriven steamship ever to cross the Atlantic, and designer 
of the Monitor of Civil War fame. There is John Hanson, one of America’s found- 
ing fathers, who for a year served as “President of the United States in Congress 
assembled.” There is one of the great engineers and inventors of our own day, 
Ernst F. ‘W. Alexander, long associated with General Electric and the Radio 
Corporation of Ainerica. There is, of course, Carl Sandburg. And the sculptor Carl 
Milles, whose villa atop one of the steep cliffs overlooking Stockholm the Swedes 
have made into a fascinating museum of the artist’s work, a fact which shows that 
he is still more appreciated in his native land than in the country of his adoption. 


There is value in recalling the achievements of these better-known Swedes. 
But the chief interest and—to the reviewer’s way of thinking—the greatest value 
in a volume of this kind lies in the resurrection from the past of forgotten or 
nearly-forgotten immigrants whose deeds and ideals have played a part in shaping 
the life of numerous communities across the land. Such studies should prove 
a stimulus to further investigation of Scandinavian influences in American com- 
munity life. 

It is inevitable in a volume of this kind that one should find examples of in- 
expert writing (and there is perhaps in the whole volume a too-conscious effort 
on the part of the writers to make each individual hero or heroine a perfect ex- 
ample of the virtues of fortitude and dogged perseverance), but for the most 
part these sketches are definitely appealing in their simplicity and directness of 
style and in the warmth which evidences genuine interest on the part of the 
writers. 

Utah State Agricultural College (Logan) Marion Nielsen 
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THE VOICE OF THE COYOTE. By J. Frank Dobie. (xx-+-386 pages, illustra- 
tions by Olaus J. Murie, and an index; $4.00. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1949.) 


The technique which Mr. Dobie has developed in making the Southwest a 
meaningful region to reading Americans has no close parallels. When we speak of 
regional writers we generally refer to local color fictionists, or to authors hired to 
write jazzy facts about rivers, mountains or other local Americana according to 
formula. The unique quality of Mr. Dobie’s contribution becomes clearer with 
each succeeding book, as he seizes on some distinctive element of his regional cul- 
ture and pursues it through historical, literary and folk traditions. 


The present book follows this method. While the coyote belongs inescapably to 
the western scene, as yet he has no personality in the popular view. Mr. Dobie has 
gone to work to make him real. What coyotes are like in their general habits and 
individual mannerisms, and how they are endowed by the folk mind with 
anthropomorphic traits, become his two quests. He deals with the first through 
the anecdote, and the second through the tale. This is primarily a book of little 
stories, pieced together with shrewd commentary to form a genre picture of a 
hitherto despised small creature. The anecdotes come from the vignette observa- 
tions of travelers, naturalists, and the author and his plainsmen friends. The tales 
are selected and adapted from folk literature. Facts and statistics from govern- 
ment reports underpin the eye-witness impressions, and Mr. Dobie’s positive views 
on human nature reinforce his interpretations of animal nature. 

Literary and word-of-mouth insights of plains people into coyote lives thus 
coalesce, and Mr. Dobie can paint his canvas with a hundred different helping 
hands. With great skill and sensitivity he builds up the portrait of an animal seen 
by men only—unlike the longhorns—in snatches. Naturally he sympathizes with 
his subject, and explicitly states his humanistic rather than coldly scientific interest 
in wildlife (as in folklore). The coyote attracts Mr. Dobie because he has not 
previously received sympathetic treatment, compared say with the fox. A small 
animal, he lends himself to the underdog complex which has made Reynard the 
Fox and Brer Rabbit appealing to people. Furthermore, he plays a conspicuous 
role in Indian folk narrative, and so has an undisputed cultural importance. 


On the factual or natural history level Mr. Dobie testifies that the coyote is not, 
sui generis, harmful, sneaking, stupid, cowardly, and lacking in color. He wins the 
case by winning our interest, as the accumulated tales of coyotes palling with 
badgers, teaming to run down a deer, skirting traps, and accepting human friend- 
ship, make us at any rate coyote-conscious. His pages sometimes suggest Thoreau, 
as he contrasts the natural and genuine with the artificial and false. To his ears 
the coyote howl makes music infinitely more pleasing than the jangle of radio 
or telephone. Usually he sides with the coyote against his human enemies. “Men, 
often illegally, shoot the deer out of a district, and then blame the coyote. . . . 
Uncritical blame by groups of men is extended to wild animals as well as to for- 
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eign nations.” And pressing that Thoreau analogy—is it true, Mr. Dobie, that you 
once went to jail rather than put a nickel in a parking meter, contending that the 
streets were free? Or is that folklore? 

Folklore’s value to Dobie, as he has often said in the volumes of the Texas Folk- 
lore Society, lies in its reflection and illumination of human life close to the 
earth. Folklore is not disembodied, not separable from culture. Such a view can 
scarcely be challenged in theory, often as it has been ignored in practice. Yet the 
second part of the book, in which he deals with the folktales about the coyote, does 
not come off so well as the first. This is I think because he has been regarding the 
coyote factually within the American white culture, and then must deal with him 
imaginatively from the perspective of Indian and Mexican culture. (There are no 
white folktales of consequence about the coyote.) The two parts never really blend. 
Mr. Dobie would correlate natural history and folklore in the delight of Mexican 
underdog peons at seeing the smart-aleck coyote humiliated. But the coyote of 
(white man’s) fact is an underdog, and should be ever the hero not the out- 
witted in fable. 

Writing up the stories presents its own problem. Indian tales in their pristine 
forms apparently will not interest the American reading public. At best the spoken 
tale needs some adaptation into the literary medium, and stories from an alien 
culture need more handling still. The literal translations of the anthropologists 
cannot be read for pleasure, and the soupy transformations of Longfellow and his 
less gifted imitators destroy the spirit of the narratives. Mr. Dobie too must deal 
with Hiawatha-Manabozho, for Coyote among the Southwest Indians corresponds 
to an archetypal figure present in tribal storylore throughout North and South 
America, the culture hero and trickster, who is at once world-saver and rascal. 
The Mexican tales about Coyote, with their Spanish sauce, ring true, but the 
purely Indian examples which strive for literary effects (as the Zuni tales of 
Cushing) I find depressingly arty and phony. Ojibwa and Sioux storytellers whom 
I have heard use fluent idiomatic English, and their trickster tales are filled with 
good-humored jabs of fun that need no retouching. One thing their stories never 
are is “charming,” but rather earthy and straightforward, and the adjective Mr. 
Dobie uses approvingly actually condemns Cushing’s manner. If he had heard 
the narration of bilingual Indians, I think he would scorn the concept of “literary 
understanding.” 

But in sum this is a noble book. It has demanded creative research, to ferret out 
coyotes from the sheepherder, agriculturist, zoologist, Zuni, Apache, Aztec, Mexi- 
can traditions and literature in which they are embalmed. (The sane bibliographi- 
cal essay is a pleasure.) It displays the clear, rich writing we expect of its author, 
and maintains the high standard of warm regional-folk history he has set for him- 
self. It even connects wildlife and folklore with liberalism and humanity. The 
national historians who sweep all America into their library notes tell me much 
less about our culture than the grass roots inquiries of Frank Dobie. 


Michigan State College Richard M. Dorson 
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